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was three years old when his father died, and 
besides Tad there had been Frank, ten, and 
Jennie, twelve. 

Things to eat, things to wear, things to learn— 
and for all these Mother had been responsible. It 
had meant for Mother long days of back-breaking 
labor outside the home and nights given over to 
bread-baking and sock-darning inside the home, 
with only a minimum of sleep when exhausted na- 
ture refused to be put off longer without it. It had 
meant, too, for Mother as cheap clothing and as lit- 
tle food as were possible, so that for Tad and Frank 
and Jennie there might be better clothing and more 
food, and more, too, of those chances to learn things 
—for Mother thought highly of learning. 

All through her stunted, poverty-warped child- 
hood and youth, Mother had kept her face stead- 
fastly toward a goal she was destined never to reach. 
She had transferred that goal now to her children. 
For twenty years of her life she had pictured her- 
self as being sometime Somebody, with hands trained 
to do beautiful work, and a mind stored with won- 
drous knowledge. Even at the time of her marriage, 
the picture was still with her, for the young husband, 
too, had had his dream, and they were to strive and 


climb together. But sickness, the babies, more sick- 
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Brest the first it had been no easy task. Tad 
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ness and debts followed fast upon each other’s 
heels; and Mother found her hands trained to the 
scrubbing of floors and the kneading of bread, and 
her mind stored with a knowledge of how to cope 
with a baby’s colic and a sick man’s temper—none 
of which seemed either “beautiful” or “wondrous.” 

After a time the father had died, and Mother had 
been left alone with it all. It was then that she 
began to picture each of her children—not herself 
—as being sometime Somebody, with hands trained 
to do beautiful work, and with a mind stored with 
wondrous knowledge. And to this end, deter- 
minedly, from this time forth, she bent all her ef- 
forts; Jennie, Frank and Tad should “know things.” 

Jennie was eighteen, Frank sixteen and Tad nine, 
when Mother first realized one unlooked-for result 
of the course she had been pursuing. The realiza- 
tion hurt cruelly, though at once she began to make 
excuses to herself, and to say that, after all, it was 
natural—indeed it was natural! 

The realization came through Jennie. Jennie had 
ushered a young schoolmate, one evening, into the 
tiny “parlor” (metamorphosed into bedroom at 
night), and had unexpectedly come upon her mother 
there. Mother, abashed, had fled at once, of course; 
but, stopping to catch her breath on the other side 
of the door, she had distinctly heard Jennie’s words: 

“Oh, no—no, indeed! That’s just Mother!” 

“Just Mother!”—indifference, unconscious scorn, 
rang through the words; and Mother knew then 
what she had done. With her own hands she had 
been providing for her children, food, clothing, life 
itself. But also with her own hands she had been 
digging a chasm—an ever-deepening, ever-widening 
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chasm—between herself and them, because she had 
been educating them above herself; because she had 
been lifting them deliberately above her own walk 
in life and setting their feet in a path along which 
hers could not follow. 

There was a moment—but only a moment—of 
fierce rebellion; then came determined content and 
steadfast resolution; as if it mattered where she 
was! 

Mother caught, after this, frequent glimpses of 
that ever-widening chasm between herself and 
Jennie and Frank (Tad was still too young), but 
she did not falter or turn back. She only worked 
the harder and scrimped the more, lifting her 
eyes above the gulf and fixing them upon the shin- 
ing goal, where even now, in her mind’s eye, stood 
her children. 

After all, Jennie and Frank did not mean to be 
unkind—Mother knew that. They were even pity- 
ingly patient with her ignorance. She could see 
that. There were times, to be sure, when their man- 
ner showed intolerance, almost contempt, perhaps; 
but unconsciously—always unconsciously. Mother 
was sure of that. Still it did hurt, cruelly, to be 
“Just Mother,” particularly when one’s back and 
head and feet were aching the hardest. 

Jennie was twenty-one when she married the 
smart young lawyer and went to live in a fine new 
house uptown. Jennie had done amazingly well for 
herself, so all the neighbors said; and Mother 
thought so, too, when she visited the fine new house 
and saw all the evidences of wealth and culture and 
refinement about her. But Mother did not go soon 
again. Some way, there the chasm yawned very 
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wide indeed—though over and over again on the 
way home she assured herself that she was glad, in- 
deed she was glad that Jennie “took” to her new 
way of living so readily, and that she seemed so 
really to belong to it. 

Frank was nineteen now and Tad was twelve. 
Frank was doing splendid work in a business college 
and was said to be a youth of brilliant promise. 
Mother saw very little of him—except when he 
needed money. His studies and his friends took all 
his time, which was natural, of course; and as she 
did not understand his studies and was afraid of 
his friends, she could not, certainly, expect to see 
him. 

Tad was in the grammar school and was a solid 
comfort. His friends and his studies Mother could 
understand—to some extent, at least; though, to be 
sure, she had but little time to enjoy them, for she 
had to work so hard to provide them. 

It was on Tad’s thirteenth birthday that the news 
of the five-thousand-dollar legacy came. 

“Do you mean money, real money, Mother, that 
we can spend?” demanded Tad, when he heard of it. 

“Yes, Tad, yes! Ain’t it wonderful?” 

“But who’s it from?” 

“Uncle Theodore—the one you was named for. 
He went West, years ago. I s’posed he’d died. I’m 
ashamed now ter think I never wrote, or anythin’. 
But, somehow, I hain’t had time, and I ain’t much 
at writin’. I never wrote him but once, and that was 
about you—your name, ye know; and now—oh, Tad, 
only think! All that money and never a stroke of 
work to earn it!” 

“Work! Huh!” scoffed Tad. “I guess you don’t 
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have to talk work any more now, with all that 
money!” . 3 

Mother shook her head. She smiled a little sadly. 

“As if Pd spend any of that money on just me, 
Tad!” 

“But why not? Jennie’s married, and Frank’s got 
a fine job sure, next year. They don’t need it.” — 

“No, but you do, Tad!” Mbother’s eyes glowed 
suddenly. “Tad, Tad, don’t you see? You can be 
it now—that doctor!” 

“The Big Doctor?—the one who can cure every- 
body?” It was Tad’s eyes that were glowing now. 

“Yes, Tad, yes! With this money we can do it. 
I’m sure we can, for I shall work right along just 
as I have done, and that will help some, you know.” 

“Oh, Mother,” breathed the boy, “if I only could!” 

“Of course you can!” declared Mother. 

“Of course I can!” echoed Tad. And with the 
words his chin came a little higher, and Mother 
knew that even then the chasm had begun to yawn. 

For months, indeed for years, there was little 
change. The legacy was left for future use. Mother 
worked as hard as ever, and Tad entered high 
school. The boy still brought home sick cats and 
dogs and wounded birds; and while he tenderly 
nursed them back to health, he talked more enthu- 
slastically than ever of the time when men and 
women, boys and girls, would come under the touch 
of his hands and go away well and strong and whole. 
And Mother, hearing him, smiled and tried to forget 
her aching back and feet; for was not Tad now, in- 
deed, on the sure road to being sometime Somebody, 
with hands trained to do beautiful work, and a mind 
stored with wondrous knowledge? 
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The summer that Tad was nineteen Mother fell 
ill, She had worked too hard, the doctor said; 
but even the comfort of lying in bed and being 
nursed was denied her, for Tad soon fell sick, too, 
and of course, with Tad ill in the house, Mother 
could not stay in bed. So she got up and nursed 
him. 

It had been planned that Tad should partly pay 
his way through college, but after his illness he was 
so thin and white that Mother put a stop to that 
idea, at once. 

“You know we’ve all that money of Uncle Theo- 
dore’s, waiting to be spent; besides, I’m quite well 
enough now to go back to work,” she said. And 
back to work she went. 

Mother did not see much of Tad after this. His 
work, his mates, his play—all these were far away 
from her. Even his words were a puzzle to her at 
times, though not a surprise; it had been like this 
with Jennie and Frank; only now—now it seemed 
specially hard to bear. Perhaps because she was 
older and more tired, she told herself; perhaps be- 
cause she had not anybody now. Before she had 
always had Tad—and it had been easier when there 
were Tad’s smile and tender little love-pats to go 
to for comfort! Now even Tad had crossed to the 
other side, and between them lay that intangible, 
indefinable, heart-breaking something, across which 
she might not pass—and it was lonesome alone. 
Not, of course, that she wished him back there with 
her—indeed, no! 

So Mother, a little older, a little lamer, a little 
more weary, but not one whit less determined and 
strong-hearted, bent her shoulders once again to her 
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burden and tugged and toiled to lift her son Tad an- 
other inch toward the goal. 


It was a bad accident. The entire train had left 
the rails, and the cars lay huddled together in wild 
confusion in the field beyond the curve. Fortu- 
nately, fire did not come to add to the horror, and 
the uninjured passengers, crawling from the wreck, 
found few dead. They did find, however, many that 
were painfully injured. 

In the rear car, before the crash came, many had 
noticed the tall, fine-looking man with the touch of 
gray at his temples. They had occasion to notice 
him much more afterwards, for he was almost the 
first to extricate himself and to set about helping his 
fellow travelers. 

He turned his attention first to the little old lady 
who had sat in the seat with him, and who was 
plainly not a little injured. Later, he seemed to be 
everywhere at once, encouraging, consoling, stilling 
the cry of some frightened child or woman; and al- 
ways his hands were busy over some break or bruise 
or wound—and so wonderfully busy! Even the two 
trained nurses (who were among the passengers) 
marveled at the skill of his touch, and wondered who 
he could be. At last there came a man who knew— 
and soon everyone knew; for the word leaped from 
tongue to tongue that the man was none other than 
the great Theodore Marston, affectionately known 
the country: over as “Doctor Tad.” 

There was an empty shack of two rooms near the 
wreck, and to this some of the injured were carried. 
Among them was the little old lady who had sat with 
the doctor. She was his mother, some said. Cer- 
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tainly she was carried to the shack in the doctor’s 
arms, and certainly he visited her very often after- 
wards to make sure she wanted for nothing he could 
give her. As it happened he was there when the 
relief train came, bearing the doctors and the nurses; 
and he was in the inner room bending over the little 
old lady when the reporters hurried up to the shack 
door. 

“Where’s Doctor Marston?” called an excited 
voice. ‘We heard he was up here. We got it first 
that he was ’most killed, but they say it wasn’t he 
at all. It was just his mother.” 

Some one started to answer, but he had not said 
two words before he stopped short in surprise. Dr. 
Marston himself stood in the doorway. His face was 
oddly white, but there was smoldering fire in his 
eyes. 

“Yes, boys,” he said very quietly, though in a, voice 
that shook a little, “I am uninjured. It was just 
Mother that was hurt; just Mother—the woman 
who first went almost through the gates of death to 
give me life, and then made what was left of her 
life of no account that mine might be worth while. 

“T tell you J haven’t set a bone nor bound up a 
wound to-day. She’s done it every time—just 
Mother! Why, boys, it has always been just 
Mother. Always she has pinched and slaved and 
starved herself that I might have, and be, more. 
Never did she rest. Never did she fail to answer 
when I called, ‘Mother.’ All that I am and all that 
I ever shall be I owe to her. Even the skill of my 
hands is just Mother working through me—for it 
a she who put me where I could acquire that 
skill. 
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“Now go back to your papers, if you like, and tell 
them that I was uninjured; that it was just Mother 
who was hurt, but who will not—thank God!—leave 
me just yet, I think!” Then the doorway was 
empty. 

In the inner room, the little old lady, with a light 
on her face that seemed hardly to belong to earth, 
was gazing adoringly into the doctor’s eyes. 

“Oh, Tad, Tad, I heard!” she breathed. “Did I 
really do—all—that?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“T’m—so—glad,” she whispered. Then the tired 
old eyes closed gently, as the lips parted in a sigh 
of perfect peace. 
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lived with worsted capes and smelling-bottles, 

in an atmosphere carefully guarded from 
drafts and sudden variations. The one unchanging 
adjective of her existence from very birth had been 
“delicate,” and the one unvarying phrase, “Pene- 
lope’s so delicate, you know!” 

In babyhood she lay wrapped in woolen shawls; 
and in childhood she watched with wistful eyes the 
children at play in the snow, she herself being safe 
in a stove-heated room whose thermometer regis- 
tered eighty. 

In youth the singing-schools, sleighing-parties and 
husking-bees were but names to her; they meant 
“night air,” “chills” and “fever” to her mother’s 
ears, so Penelope mournfully went to bed and cried 
herself to sleep, while her schoolmates laughed and 
frolicked themselves into bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
healthiness. 

It was on her twenty-eighth birthday that she 
overheard this: 


“Mark my words; she won’t live six months. If 
21 
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ever a girl was going into a quick decline it is Penel- 
ope Wharton.” 

All the way home Penelope thought of those 
words. They were not exactly a surprise. For more 
than twenty years she had planned for this early 
slipping out of the body. She was not afraid to go; 
her peace with God and man was long ago made— 
and yet—— 

At her own gate she suddenly raised her head and 
squared her shoulders. 

“T’ll live it—really live it, this little time that’s 
left—not just stay!” she cried, exultingly, as she 
walked up the path. 

That night Penelope sat by the fire and happily 
laid her plans. She lived all alone in the house now, 
except for the presence of old Mr. and Mrs. Weston, 
who had three rooms upstairs. She had no near 
relatives living. The house itself was the Wharton 
homestead, long ago bought by Deacon Miles, and 
now rented by him to her for a small sum each 
month. Penelope’s patrimony, six thousand dollars, 
was in the bank, and it was on this (supplemented 
by her garden, her chickens and the Westons’ rent 
money), that Penelope had contrived to live thus 
far. But now—now she was rich, fabulously rich, 
for she had determined to spend the whole of that 
six thousand dollars in the next few months. 

To be sure, she would lay aside a suitable sum for 
funeral expenses—Penelope caught her breath 
sharply—but the rest, ah, the rest would enable her 
to do all those things that had for so long been noth- 
ing but a tantalizing vision of impossibilities. 

An energetic knock at her side door brought Penel- 
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ope to her feet. Eight o’clock—it was Tommy 
Barns with the mail! 

A sudden light flamed into the woman’s eyes. 
She would begin now—right now, this very night! 
She snatched her purse from the sitting-room table, 
and hurried to the outer door. Two minutes later 
a small boy ran all the way home with tightly 
clutched fingers and shining eyes, while Penelope 
made quick calculations on a bit of paper. 

“Ten cents for three hundred and sixty-five days 
—I shall pay him for Sundays just the same, even 
if he doesn’t bring any mail that day—is thirty-six 
dollars and a half; and only think what that’ll mean 
to the Barnses! What’s thirty-six dollars and a 
half beside six thousand, anyhow? And, oh, how 
I’ve wanted to do this thing! And now—now I 
can!” she exulted, patting the thin little purse as 
though it contained even now the whole of that six 
thousand dollars, 
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The next morning Miss Wharton awoke with a 
bad headache. As was her custom, she arose, 
dressed herself, prepared a cup of tea and some oat- 
meal—of which she drank little and ate less—at- 
tended to what few household duties were absolutely 
necessary, then established herself on the sitting- 
room sofa. 

It was a peculiarity of Penelope’s invalidism that 
she was almost never sick in bed. There were those 
who remonstrated with her for living by herself, 
but’ Penelope, ever conscious of the leanness of her 
purse, assured such that she got along finely, and 
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really preferred to live as she did. “Besides,” she 
always finished, “there are the Westons upstairs, 
you know; they would never let me suffer for any- 
thing.” 

This morning she had given herself up to a patient 
endurance of a long day with the smelling-salts, 
when a sudden thought brought her almost to a 
sitting posture. 

Life was short, far too short now, to spend twenty- 
four hours like this! Even with every minute oc- 
cupied, she could scarcely hope to carry out her 
plans. And yet—there was her headache; she never 
went out with a headache. 

Penelope fell back on her pillow and languidly 
raised the smelling-salts. The clock on the mantel 
gave a warning click of its coming strike, and Penel- 
ope watched the long black hand creep over the 
remaining five minutes of the hour. 

Every one of those tick-tocks made her time just 
one second shorter; and there was so much, so very 
much— 

With a sudden movement Penelope flung the 
smelling-salts into the pile of sofa pillows and sprang 
to her feet. At the last stroke of ten she was in 
her room, tugging at the hooks of her wrapper, and 
fifteen minutes later she was out on the street, mak- 
ing the best of her way to the bank. 

It was hours afterwards that Penelope groped 
down the long flight of stairs in a dilapidated house 
on a side street. 

“There!” she breathed, happily, when the side- 
walk wasreached. “That’s done! Now I'll go home 
and nurse my headache.” 

At the thought, Penelope stopped short. She 
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stood motionless, as if listening; then she raised a 
slow hand to her head. 

“Why, I verily believe it doesn’t ache,” she said, 
dazedly. “Still, I—well, of course it will ache to- 
night. Id better be getting home as soon as I can.” 

Nine o’clock the next morning found Miss Whar- 
ton again on the street. Outside her gate she paused 
irresolutely. There were at least six things she 
wanted to do, and she was unpleasantly conscious 
that her walk of the day before was still with her 
in the shape of aching back and limbs—Penelope 
seldom walked. 

“Tt’s the nearest to Hannah’s,” she mused aloud; 
“but I ought to order that chair at Carter’s before 
I go there, and I wanted to go to the Joneses—and 
there’s the Smiths, too. Well, anyhow, I’ve got to 
go to the bank, for I spent all I drew out yesterday,” 
she finished, decisively, turning square to the right 
and starting off at a fairly brisk pace toward the 
business section of the town. 

At twelve Penelope was back at the house, eat- 
ing a hurried luncheon in the pantry. Her cheeks 
were pink, and her hands shook a little. She was 
tired; oh, so very tired!—but she could not remem- 
ber when plain bread and butter had tasted so good. 

Penelope did not get beyond Hannah Smalley’s 
that afternoon; and night saw only two of the six 
things accomplished. 

The next morning Penelope thought she could 
not stir. Muscles, of whose very existence she had 
been ignorant, thrust themselves upon her pained 
attention at every turn of her body. Half the fore- 
noon was spent in tasks which usually occupied an 
hour, at most, of her time. At quarter past twelve 
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she retired to the sofa with the smelling-salts bottle; 
but two o’clock found her out again on the street, 
and night saw the accomplishment of one more of 
those six tasks. 
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A week passed. At the end of that time the town 
suddenly awoke to a realization that blind Doris 
Newcome had been given a new piano, old Mrs. 
Smith a new shawl, Mr. Smith a warm tippet for 
winter, and lame Hannah Smalley a wheel chair. 
Moreover, all these were but the beginning. As 
time went on yet more surprising things*came to 
pass. Nellie Jones, the washerwoman’s daughter, 
began to take music lessons, and Charlie Jones be- 
gan to go each week to the city to study drawing 
and painting. Everyone had known that the Jones 
children were strangely talented, and everyone had 
regretted that Mrs. Jones’s poverty prevented their 
“having a chance,” but no one had thought of giv- 
ing them one—no one but Miss Wharton. The 
hard-working, ill-paid minister was presented with 
a set of expensive books, and old Mr. Weston’s 
threadbare coat gave place to a new one at the same 
time that Mrs. Weston’s best dress showed fresh lace 
at neck and sleeves. 

And so it went, until all of Penelope’s friends and 
neighbors were thrown into a chaotic state of mys- 
tification, from which the most of them emerged 
with outspoken disapproval of her “crazy extrava- 
gance.” Even her patience in explaining “unex- 
pected money to spend” did not entirely convince 
them of her sanity. 
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All of these things, however, necessitated a good 
deal of unaccustomed activity on the part of Miss 
Wharton. She was out nearly every day—now go- 
ing with a child for some shoes, now buying a rattle 
for a disconsolate baby. 

There was so much to be done—so little. time in 
which to do it! There came to be fewer and fewer 
days that she felt she could give up to the sofa and 
smelling-bottle. Gradually, too, the strained and 
aching muscles that so rebelled at Penelope’s first 
walks ceased from painful comment at every move- 
ment; and then the daily trips became all pleasure. 

Another new thing had also come into Penelope’s 
life—beefsteak. For twenty-eight years Penelope’s 
diet had been a thing of broths and malted foods. 
Her mother had disapproved of meats and solids, 
and since the good woman’s death Penelope had 
conscientiously followed in the old habits. Now she 
was hungry and reckless. 

“After all, it won’t matter,” she told herself. “T’ve 
only a little while to live, anyway, and—I do so 
love beefsteak!”’ 
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It was before breakfast on a pleasant Saturday 
the last of June that Tabitha Hopkins hurried across 
the garden which lay between her home and Penel- 
ope’s. 

Miss Hopkins never made calls. She “ran in” at 
all hours save the proper ones, and in all garbs save 
the usual ones. Her own affairs were of little in- 
terest to her; her neighbors’ of the greatest. To- 
day her mouth was set in determined lines, and her 
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chin spelt defiance. She burst into Penelope’s 
kitchen almost as soon as her knuckles had given 
a peremptory warning of her presence. 

“My grief an’ conscience!” she began, without 
waiting for Penelope’s greeting. “I’ve just got ter 
speak, Penelope Wharton! Have ye gone clean 
out of yer senses?—have ye?” 

Penelope smiled. Once she would have quailed 
at Tabitha’s wrath, but now a new and wonderfully 
comforting sense of strength had come to her; per- 
haps it was because of the beefsteak; perhaps it 
was because of the delightful independence that 
came with the spending of the whole six thousand 
dollars. 

“Why, not that I know of, Tabitha,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

“Then it isn’t true that you’re goin’ ter have four 
of them little city young ’uns up here?” 

“Oh, the Fresh Air Children, you mean?” laughed 
Penelope. “Oh, yes; they’re coming.” 

“Penelope!—but you’re sick!” 

Penelope nodded. 

“T shall tell them that, of course. I don’t fancy 
it will make much difference. They will be happy 
just to be in the country and smell the air. How- 
ever, I shall tell them, and they'll be quiet, I guess.” 

“Quiet—four little bunches of city slums dumped 
into your front yard, ‘quiet’?! Humph! You just 
wait and see!” 

“T won’t have to wait long, Tabitha,” smiled 
Penelope. “They’re coming Monday.” 

“Monday!” gasped Tabitha. “But the work, 
Penelope—you must be crazy. Why, you can’t even 
hardly take care of yourself.” 
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“Oh, Susan Kelley is coming for that,” returned 
Penelope, “and you know she can turn the whole 
thing off in no time and call it play.” 

“Sue Kelley gets four dollars a week,” observed 
Tabitha, succinctly. 

“And she’s worth it,” supplemented Penelope. 

“Ter them that can pay it,” amended Tabitha, 
pointedly. 

“Oh, of course,” agreed Penelope. 

“Tt strikes me that in your case,” began Tabitha, 
aggressively; but she got no further. 

“See here, Tabitha,” interrupted Penelope, with 
sudden and unexpected spirit. “I believe there’s 
enough fun in the world for everyone to have some. 
Well, I’m just beginning to take mine. It’s been 
stored up for me all these years, and it’s sort of con- 
centrated now,” she finished triumphantly. 

“‘Fun!’? Four hoodlums from the city—fun!’ ” 

scoffed Tabitha. “Well, I never! If you call that 
fun, why of course I’ve got nothin’ more ter say.” 
And she turned and stalked through the open 
kitchen door. 
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Early on Monday morning Susan Kelley, big- 
boned, strong-limbed, smiling-faced and capable, 
established an undisputed sway in Miss Wharton’s 
kitchen; and eight hours later Miss Wharton her- 
self climbed into the village stagecoach for her ride 
to the station to meet her guests. 
The long train had scarcely come to a standstill 
when two girls and two boys, who had been forcibly 
held back by the conductor, dashed headlong down 
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the car steps. For a moment they gazed in open- 
eyed curiosity about them; then they huddled them- 
selves into a picturesque group a little to one side 
of the main crowd. 

There was a tall, black-haired girl, whose pointed 
chin and slender figure hinted at daily struggles for 
a nourishment that had proved anything but nour- 
ishing. She was dressed in a clean but old red-and- 
black calico gown, which came halfway to her shoe- 
tops. Beside her, clasping both arms around a brown 
paper parcel, stood a small maid, whose bright eyes 
and smiling lips made one quite forget to notice 
that her hat was hanging by its rubber cord around 
her neck, and that her shoes were untied. In sharp 
contrast to this girl was the boy on her left. He 
was, perhaps, nine years old. His clothing had ob- 
viously seen long service; but the sleekness and pre- 
cision from forelock to boot-tips spoke of infinite 
pains and probable admonitions on the part of some 
one earlier in the day. In front of the three stood 
a freckle-faced boy, who looked to be ten, and whose 
whole radiant personality indicated that to him the 
world in general—and this trip in particular—was 
a huge joke, arranged for his special benefit. 

Penelope spied the children at once, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, she hurried eagerly toward 
them. 

“Were you looking for me?—for Miss Wharton?” 
she asked. 

Four heads nodded simultaneously, and eight 
eyes swept her from head to foot in close scrutiny. 

“Well, I—you—come with me,” stammered Miss 
Wharton, hastily turning her back to the battery of 
eyes and leading the way to the stagecoach. 
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“There,” she said briskly, as soon as they were 
seated, “now we’re all fixed for our ride home, and 
as we are all by ourselves, suppose I ask your names 
right away, then I shall know what to call you, and 
we can begin to get acquainted. First yours, please,” 
she finished, smiling into the eyes of the girl in the 
red-and-black calico. | 

“Skinny.” 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Wharton. “I can’t call you 
that! Isn’t there another?” 

A broad smile lit up the girl’s face. ‘“Mebbe 
‘Arabella Cordelia Hortensie Ann’ would suit ye 
better” she said, with a sidelong glance toward the 
sleek-haired boy. 

“Very pretty, I’m sure,” began Penelope, some- 
what startled; but a gurgling gasp from the other 
girl arrested her words. 

“Now, Mag, ye hadn’t ’a’ oughter,” expostulated 
the small girl; then she turned an earnest face on 
Miss Wharton. “Her name’s ‘Maggie’—‘Maggie 
Sullivan,’ marm. She’s jest a-guyin’ ye with that 
mess.” 

“Oh, it’s ‘Maggie,’ is it?” repeated Miss Wharton, 
faintly. ‘Well, I’m sure that’s better. And yours?” 

“ “Bessie Dolan,’ an’ I’m ten next month,” re- 
turned the girl promptly. 

“And yours?” (Penelope’s voice had somehow 
seemed to gain strength from the last speaker.) 

“ William Henry Harrison Potts,’” replied the 
brushed, combed and primped-up boy in one breath. 

Miss Wharton frowned; then she smiled. 

“Come, come, my dear, that’s all very well for a 
joke, but I want your real name. You can’t make 
me believe such nonsense any more. I’m wiser now,” 
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she finished, triumphant in her recently acquired 
confidence. 

A painful red flushed the boy’s face, and a trio 
of giggles sent a duplicate color to Miss Wharton’s 
cheeks. 

“But ’tis my real name,” stammered the boy, 
miserably. 

At Miss Wharton’s helpless look Bessie Dolan in- 
terposed. 

“He ain’t a-lyin’, marm—truly he ain’t; hope ter 
die if he is!’ ’Tis his name, an’ he ain’t a mite ter 
blame—it’s his ma, ye know.” 

“And do I call you—all of it?” demanded Miss 
Wharton. 

The boy nodded dismally. 

“She said ter,” faltered the boy; then he grew 
furiously red. “Say, ma’am, yer—yer couldn’t 
shorten it jest a little bit, could ye?—say ter— 
‘Bill’?” he finished anxiously. 

Miss Wharton choked back a laugh. 

“Suppose we compromise on ‘William,’ ” she sug- 
gested, and the boy sank into his corner of the coach 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Well,” said Miss Wharton a second later to the 
freckle-faced urchin who had been stuffing both fists 
into his mouth for the last five minutes in a praise- 
worthy attempt to keep his glee to himself. “And 
what shall J call you?” 

“Sonny. 

“Ts that as 

“Sure’s a gun.” 

“But there must be another one.” 

“Thar ain’t—not on yer life!” 

“But your father, your mother, they——” 
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“Hain’t got none,” interposed Sonny, cheerfully. 

“But you must have been called something some- 
time,” persisted the lady. 

“No’op, jest ‘Sonny’—except——” He stopped, 
giggled, and threw a wink at William Henry Har- 
rison. 

“Well,” prompted Miss Wharton, bracing herself. 

“That's ‘Stumpy’ an’ ‘Carrots’ an’ ‘Squatty’ 
an Mitre Ed 

“Kr—Ill call you ‘Sonny,’” interrupted Miss 

Wharton, hastily; and Sonny gave an expansive 
grin. 
The first hour at the house was spent by the four 
young guests in an excited inspection of their new 
quarters, and in stowing their “baggage’”—by which 
name Maggie Sullivan dignified a hemp-tied bag, 
two brown paper parcels, and William Henry Har- 
rison Potts’s pasteboard box. 

At quarter before six the children followed Miss 
Wharton into the sitting room and, at her request, 
seated themselves facing her. 

“There, my dears,” she began a little tremulously, 
“now we're all settled, and I want a bit of a talk 
with you. I want you to have just the nicest kind 
of a time. You may go all over the house except 
into Mrs. Weston’s part—you remember I pointed 
out her door to you when we were upstairs. Now, 
let’s see; suppose we find out what each one likes 
to do best. You may begin, Sonny.” 

“T like dog-fights an’ band-concerts, an’ ter chase 
cats an’ go ter Salvation Army meetin’s,” returned 
Sonny, without hesitation. 

“Oh, Sonny!” gasped Miss Wharton. “ ‘“Dog- 
fights’—‘chase cats’!”’ 
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“Sure,” affirmed Sonny, unabashed. 

“Well, I—I can’t allow either of those things,” 
said the lady with high severity. 

“A’ right; I ain’t doin’ no kickin’,” returned 
Sonny, cheerily. “I gits ‘nuf o’ them things ter 
home, an’ Ill risk my chances on somethin’ new. 
Now, Bill—er—William Henry Harrison Potts,” he 
corrected, with a snort and a chuckle, “it’s up ter 
you. Now tell the lady what ye likes ter do.” 

William Henry Harrison Potts sighed, hesitated, 
then blurted out—“Craps, ma’am.” 

There was a gurgling, indrawn breath from three 
small throats, and a frightened waiting for develop- 
ments. 

Miss Wharton smiled, frowned, then looked 
frankly puzzled. 

“Well, William, I don’t know what ‘craps’ is, but 
if you like to do it, why I’m sure I’m willing, 
and——” 

A yell from Sonny, a giggle from Maggie, and a 
shriek from Bessie Dolan interrupted. Sonny slid 
to the floor and rolled over on to his back clutching 
at his knees, and swaying from side to side. 

“Children!” gasped Miss Wharton, as soon as she 
could collect her wits. “Children, I ought to have 
told you. You—you'll have to be quiet; I’m sick.” 

The effect of her words was startling and instan-~ 
taneous. Sonny came upright with a bound, and 
four blank faces turned on her in dismay. 

“Sick!”’ chorused four voices. 

“Ves.” 

“Catchin’?” demanded Sonny. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t catching,” reassured Miss Whar- 
ton. “It needn’t affect you in any way, only I am 
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nervous and have headaches, and I thought you’d 
be willing to be a little careful.” 

“Gee whiz, marm, ye jest bet we will,” cried Sonny 
in his clear, high treble. 

“Then why don’t ye keep still?” demanded Mag- 
gie, in a hoarse whisper. 

“T was a-keepin’ still,” snorted Sonny. 

“Ye wa’n’t neither,” asserted Maggie—and this 
time she forgot to whisper. 

“T tell ye I was!” 

“He wa’n’t doin’ nothin’—truly he wa’n’t; he was 
jest a-talkin’,” interposed Bessie Dolan, earnestly, 
ever ready to bring peace; but her voice was quite 
drowned in a babel of shouts from the other three. 

“Children!” protested Miss Wharton, her hands 
to her ears. 

“Supper’s ready, mum,” screamed Susan Kelley 
in the doorway, her nose uptilted, and her eyes bent 
scornfully on the scene before her. 

Miss Wharton sank back in her chair with a sigh 
of dismay, as eight small feet clattered across the 
hall in pursuit of Susan and supper. 
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In Penelope’s mind before the guests had arrived, 
there had been visions of four pretty, timid children, 
whose greatest delight would be found in playing 
dolls in the yard, or in building houses in the wood- 
shed. She had supposed that even to walk on the 
grass and to smell the flowers would be a joy to 
these forlorn little city waifs. It was a distinct 
shock to her, accordingly, when she learned, no later 
than ten o’clock the first morning after their ar- 
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rival, that not one of the children was to be found 
about the house or grounds. 

“But, Susan,” she questioned, “where can they 
be?” 

“T seen ’em goin’ down the road toward the 
Barnses,” sniffed Susan. 

“But I—I hadn’t given them permission yet to 
leave the yard.” 

“An’ indade, mum, they don’t look like the kind 
what waits fur no permission,” retorted Susan, as 
she turned to her doughnut-frying. 

For an hour Penelope fretted about the house, 
wandering from room to room in restless anxiety. 
She had started out of the side door to go herself to 
the Barnses, when she saw Tabitha Hopkins climb- 
ing the hill. Loath to meet her neighbor at just this 
time, Penelope dropped to her knees and began 
weeding the pansy-bed, intending to wait until 
Tabitha should have passed in to her own gate. 

Tabitha did not stop at her own gate, however; 
she hurried up the street, turned into Penelope’s 
walk; and came straight to Penelope’s side. 

“Well, now, I hope you're satisfied, Penelope 
Wharton,” she began wrathfully. 

“S-satisfied?” stammered Penelope. 

“Yes—satisfied! Them city hoodlums of yours 
are all down to the Barnses, an’ they’s playin’ 
craps!” 

Penelope’s face cleared. 

“Oh, yes,” she nodded. “That must be the game 
William said he liked; I remember the name.” 

“Liked—hked!” stormed Tabitha. “Mebbe you 
told him ter play it!” 
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“Oh, yes; I told him he might,” acquiesced 
Penelope, cheerily. 

For a moment Tabitha stared in speechless amaze- 
ment at her friend; then she broke the silence with 
a low, tense voice. 

“Penelope Wharton, do you know what. ‘craps’ 
is?” 

“Why, I—I don’t know as I do—exactly,” con- 
fessed Penelope. 

Tabitha drew herself to her full height. 

“Well, madam, I'll tell you. It’s a wicked gam- 
blin’ game, an’ them children are nearly wild with 
it. When I come away quite a spell ago—I’ve been 
ter the store—Tommy Barns an’ that frightful little 
red-headed hoodlum of yours was just ready ter 
knock each other down.” 

“OQh—oh!” wailed Penelope, wringing her hands. 

“What have I done! I didn’t know—I didn’t sup- 
pose—oh, dear, what shall I do?” 

“T beg pardon, Miss Wharton,” interposed a pleas- 
ant voice, and the ladies turned to confront young 
Doctor Wainwright. “I beg pardon,” continued the 
man, “but I have here ”” He paused to drag 
from behind him a boy whose face was liberally 
adorned with plaster patches. 

“Why, Sonny!” gasped Penelope. 

“Yes’um, it’s me,” returned a subdued voice. 

“T chanced to be going by,” explained the doctor 
laughingly, “and Mrs. Barns called me in. I got 
there just in time to save the pieces.” 

“Well, ye see,” interposed Sonny, “we was shootin’ 
craps, an’ Tommy, he——” 

“Sonny,” cut in Miss Wharton, sharply, “never 
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let me hear of any of you playing that awful game 
again.” 

A slow grin overspread Sonny’s face. 

“Gee, marm, how’d ye catch on?” 

Miss Wharton flushed scarlet. 

“You may go into the house now, Sonny,” she 
said with some dignity. 

“Well, Penelope Wharton,” began Tabitha, as 
soon as the boy was out of sight, “you see what 
you're gettin’ by all this nonsense of yours.” 

“Oh, come, Miss Hopkins,” remonstrated the doc- 
tor, good-naturedly, but with a curious tightening 
of his lips. “Don’t let’s discourage Miss Wharton 
thus early in the game. I’m sure I don’t call it non- 
sense. I call it real right down pluck to tackle 
four such bunches of concentrated pieces of mischief 
as she’s got here.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” laughed Penelope, a pretty 
pink coming into her cheeks. “I do need encourage- 
ment. My first attempts at providing entertainment 
have resulted rather disastrously.” 

“Never you mind,” retorted the doctor, as he 
turned toward the gate. “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, why—just don’t count the first time, that’s 
all!” And he bowed himself out of the yard. 

“T believe the doctor’s son is growing good-look- 
ing,” murmured Penelope, her eyes admiring the 
easy swing of the tall figure hurrying down the road. 

“Humph!” sniffed Tabitha. “I guess you ain’t 
the first unmarried female that has seen that!—an’ 
you won’t be the last one, neither!” 

Penelope colored painfully; then a twinkle came 
into her eyes. She remembered now; it was Tabitha 
who—the gossips said—had made a losing fight to 
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win for herself the name of “Mrs. Frederick Wain- 
wright.” 


7 


That first afternoon, with all its attendant excite- 
ment, was disastrous for Penelope. By one o’clock 
she was flat on her back on the sitting-room sofa, 
with four remorseful children pressing upon her 
their services as nurse. 

“T’ll rub yer head,” announced Bessie Dolan. 

“An’ [ll fan ye,” supplemented Maggie Sullivan. 

“An’ I'll bring ye fresh water ter drink,” declared 
William. 

“Mebbe yer—yer didn’t want me ter do nothin’ 
fur ye,” almost sobbed the conscience-stricken 
Sonny. 

-“Indeed I do,” insisted Miss Wharton, faintly. 
“What can you do, dear?” 

“Well, I could amoose ye,” he suggested, brighten- 
ing. “I can sing some, an’ I can dance ter beat the 
band.” 

He paused hopefully. 

Miss Wharton shivered. 

“Very good, Sonny; but—how about reading?” 
she hazarded. 

Sonny frowned. 

“Well, ye see, I ain’t no great shakes at that,” he 
acknowledged candidly; “but if ye don’t mind my 
spellin’ out the big words——” 

“No, no, certainly not,” assured Miss Wharton, 
hastily. “Now what shall we read?” 

Sonny’s eyes swept the room and came to a pause 
on a lurid picture in the weekly journal. 
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“Gee whiz, marm, here’s jest the ticket!” he cried 
joyously, pouncing upon the paper. “It’s all about 
shootin’ an’ killin’. Now git a move on ye with yer 
fannin’ an’ rubbin’,” he added to the two girls, “an’ 
then I'll tune up.” 

For the next five minutes Miss Wharton’s atten- 
tion was divided; an energetic, not oversmooth hand 
made passes across her forehead between hicely cal- 
culated dabs of cologne; a fiercely waved fan stirred 
the loose hairs behind her ears and set them to 
caressing her cheeks with their elusive, irritating 
touch; above all and through all sounded the mo- 
notonous drone of—“The b-r-u-t-a-] murder of a 
b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-] young girl has s-h-o-c-k-e-d the 
whole ¢c-o-m-m-u-n-i-t-y.” 

At the end of five minutes a slight diversion came 
to Miss Wharton in the shape of William with a 
glass of cold water; then the rubbing and the fan- 
ning and the droning began again and continued 
until William and five more minutes brought an- 
other glass of water. 

At the end of the fourth five minutes, and after 
the fourth glass of water, Miss Wharton sat up. “I 
—I think I don’t need any more nursing just now,” 
she said faintly. “Suppose we go outdoors for a 
while,” she finished, her hands upraised to her throb- 
bing head. 

“There, I thought my rubbin’ would fix ye,” cooed 
Bessie. ’ 

Maggie Sullivan took fire at once. 

“T reckon my fannin’ had jest as much ter do with 
it as yer rubbin’!—now didn’t it?” she cried appeal- 
ingly to Miss Wharton. 

“Certainly, certainly, dear; exactly as much,” re- 
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plied Miss Wharton, thankful from the bottom of 
her truthful soul for the way the question had been 
put, which enabled her to answer it diplomatically. 

Outdoors, surrounded by four capering children, 
she trailed across the yard and through the gate into 
the fields behind the house. 

“Now pick some daisies, and I’ll show you how 
to make a chain,” she said, as she dropped herself 
wearily down in the shade of a big maple. 

With one shout the children scattered. Penelope 
drew a deep sigh. 

“Poor little dears, they did their best; but this is 
more restful,” she murmured, as she closed her eyes 
and leaned her head against the tree trunk. 
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. The next morning Penelope and her young guests 
awoke to find it raining. Howls of disappointment 
arose from three lusty throats, and even Bessie 
Dolan’s cheery sunniness seemed eclipsed by clouds. 

“We was goin’ swimmin’ with Tommy—me an’ 
Bill was; we got it all fixed last night,’ announced 
Sonny, dismally. Then he brightened. “Mebbe we 
can go jest the same—we’d only git wet quicker!” 

Miss Wharton shook her head. 

“No; you must all stay in until it stops raining,” 
she said decidedly. . 

“T don’t see what good it does ter be in the country 
an’ shut up in the house,” wailed Maggie. 

“Pooh! who cares?” retorted Bessie, throwing her- 
self as usual headlong into the breach in her anxiety 
to quell discord. ‘“Missus ain’t ter blame fur its 
rainin’—not a mite. She’d ’a’ had it shine ter-day 
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if she could. Don’t she do ev’rythin’ fur us? Didn’t 
she come out an’ play with us all the afternoon yis- 
terday? Well, then we'll jest pay her back. We'll 
stay in an’ play with her ter-day,” she finished tri- 
umphantly. 

Miss Wharton gave an involuntary cry and sank 
into a chair; but the children did not notice. They 
had immediately constituted themselves a commit- 
tee of four, and were deep in a consultation of ways 
and means. 

“We'll play ‘Injun,’ ” decided Sonny. 

“She won’t like ‘Injun,’” scoffed Maggie. “You 
couldn’t hire her to be a Injun!” 

“Well, who’s askin’ her ter be one?” snorted 
Sonny. “She'll be the lady what’s kidnaped, 
course.” 

“Oh, bully!” cried William Henry Harrison; and 
the girls clapped their hands. 

Miss Wharton rose weakly to her feet. 

“Children, I—I can’t play just now. I—I’ve got 
something to do upstairs.” She had been backing 
toward the hallway all the time she was speaking, 
and with the last word she reached the door and 
shut it hastily after her. 

“There!” she breathed. “They’ll forget all about 
it after they’ve begun playing. Ill just keep quiet 
a while in my own room.” 

It was almost an hour later that Susan Kelley 
appeared at Miss Wharton’s door with flushed 
cheeks and angry eyes. 

“T begs yer pardon, mum,” she began in a voice 
thick with wrath, “an’ it’s sorry I be ter disturb ye, 
seein’ as how yer sick, so; but if ye can’t come down- 
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stairs an’ settle with them kids somehow, I hain’t 
no ch’ice but ter quit without notice.” 

“Why, Susan, w-what are they doing?” stam- 
mered Miss Wharton. 

Susan uptilted her chin. 

“Goodness only knows, mum—I don’t. They’ve 
got ivery blissed knife from the drawer in the pantry, 
an’ they’re in the settin’-room yellin’ like all pos- 
sessed!” 

“Well, I—I’ll go right down,” murmured Miss 
Wharton; and she rose and walked unsteadily across 
the room. 

“Children!” she gasped a minute later, as she 
opened the sitting-room door. 

Her advent was greeted with shouts of joy. 

“Come on, we’re all ready; we’ve been waitin’ fur 
ye!” cried Sonny. 

At one end of the room three high-backed chairs 
and the red table-cover were fashioned into a tent. 
At the other end, all the rest of the furniture had 
been massed into a barricade across one corner. In 
the space between stood the four beaming children. 
Each head was adorned with feathers—the source of 
which was painfully evident after one glance at the 
floor, where lay a shapeless, denuded thing which 
had once been a feather-duster—and each child 
brandished a weapon—Maggie the bread-knife, 
William the carving-knife, Sonny the butcher-knife, 
and Bessie the apple-knife; while tucked about in 
their clothing were the rest of the smaller kitchen 
knives. 

“Come on,” urged Sonny, as Miss Wharton stood 
motionless and speechless. “Come on! That’s our 
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wigwam, an’ thar’s your fort. Now git in an’ we'll 
storm it an’ capture ye.” 

“But, children, I can’t,” faltered Miss Wharton. 
“Don’t you remember?—I’m sick.” 

Eight eager little feet stopped capering, and four 
joyous little faces lost their sunshine. 

“Oh, be yer?—again ter-day?” cried Sonny, 
sympathetically. “Golly, that is tough!” 

Miss Wharton smiled feebly. 

For a moment there was a disheartened silence. 
It was broken by Bessie Dolan. 

“Don’t ye mind nothin’ about it,” she comforted. 
“We'll jest nurse ye again an’ make ye well, like we 
did yisterday.” 

“Oh, no, no—indeed you won’t have to do that,” 
assured Penelope with feverish haste. “I’m not so 
bad to-day, not nearly so bad. I can play a little, 
I’m sure. Something quiet, you know—tell stories, 
or something.” 

“Stories!” 

“Oh, gee!” 

“Bully fur you!” 

“Come on!” cried the four. 
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Stories lasted till dinner-time; and after dinner 
Penelope led the way to the attic. There fascinat- 
ing trunks and boxes were overhauled, and their 
hoard of old gowns and finery brought out to deck 
and delight the children. 

At four, in trailing robes and velvet coats, they 
had all gone down to the sitting-room, and Penelope, 
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conquered by their earnest pleading, had consented 
to wear an old gilt crown and to be their queen. 
The children, flushed with their success thus far, had 
swept her along with their enthusiasm until they 
had established her in a chair which had been placed 
on top of the large sitting-room table—hurriedly 
cleared for the purpose. An ingenious system of 
stools and crickets made the graduated steps to the 
throne, and Maggie had just ascended and unbound 
her sovereign’s golden hair—ignoring her sovereign’s 
protests the while, it must be acknowledged—when 
Susan Kelley appeared at the door with the words: 
“The doctor’s son, mum.” (It was a special griev- 
ance of young Doctor Wainwright’s, that the vil- 
lagers persisted in ignoring his own individuality to 
the extent of seldom giving him any designation but 
that of “the doctor’s son.’’) 

“Oh!” cried Penelope. “Oh-h!” she finished quiv- 
eringly, asa tall form loomed into sight behind Susan. 

Penelope was faint with horror. To come down 
was out of the question; to remain where she was 
seemed equally so. At Susan’s first words the ab- 
surd erown had been dashed to the floor, and now 
Penelope, with shaking hands, was trying to gather 
the shining mass of gold on her shoulders into some- 
thing like order. Her task was not an easy one. 
Penelope’s hair, thick, fine, and usually bound close 
to her head, had a way of breaking into kinks and 
curls whenever opportunity offered—and: opportu- 
nity was being particularly kind in that respect just 
now. 

For a dazed moment Doctor Wainwright stood 
motionless beside the hall door; then the amazement 
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in his eyes gave way to a lively appreciation of the 
charming picture before him. 

“Upon my soul, ladies and gentlemen,” he began 
with a whimsical bow, which included the fantastic- 
ally garbed children, “upon my soul, what sacred 
rite is this that I am so rudely interrupting?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Doctor,” laughed Penelope, the 
red of confusion leaping quite to her forehead, “even 
—even if we are,” she added with a touch of wrath. 
“Tt rained, and I had to play with the children.” 

“Oh, of course you did,” soothed the man, quick 
to see the genuine distress in the flushed face and 
shaking hands; “and quite rightly, too. And, by the 
way, that brings me to what I came for. To-morrow 
is the Fourth, as you know, and I came to beg the 
pleasure of taking you and your young guests over 
to the Gorge for a picnic.” 

“Bully fur you!” cried Sonny, trying to turn a 
handspring in the middle of the floor, and coming 
to instant grief on account of the dangling sword at 
his side. 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Penelope, quite forgetting 
her peculiar position, in the face of this new 
pleasure that was to come to her charges. “They'll 
enjoy it so much, and I’ll say right now that they 
may go.” 

“And you—you are to go, too,’ reminded the 
doctor. 

Miss Wharton laughed. 

“Thank you, Doctor; but I think you’ll have to 
excuse me. I never go to picnics, you know.” 

This was exactly the answer the doctor’s son had 
expected, before entering the house, and then he 
had been politely reconciled to the inevitable. Now, 
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for some unaccountable reason, her refusal struck 
him as unnecessary, absurd and quite impossible to 
be accepted. 

“Of course you can go, my dear Miss Wharton,” 
he said. “It will do you good. I just won’t take ‘no’ 
for an answer.” 

“A picnic?—me? Why, I never went to a picnic 
in my life,” demurred Penelope—but there was an 
eager light in her eyes which was not lost on the 
doctor’s son. 

“All the more reason why you should go to one 
now!” he retorted. 

“Oh, please, please,’ begged the children. 

A sudden thought came to the doctor. Striding 
across the floor he caught Maggie and Bessie by the 
arm and gently pushed them to their knees before 
the throne. Catching Sonny and William Henry 
Harrison in like manner, he knelt with them behind 
the two girls. 

“Now, oh, most gracious queen,” he began softly, 
“vou cannot refuse this the prayer of your devoted 
subjects.” 

“Well, my grief an’ conscience!—what are you 
doin’?”—it was Tabitha Hopkins in the sitting-room 
doorway. 

Penelope screamed. The children giggled; and 
the doctor’s son turned furiously red as he sprang 
to his feet and faced the intruder. 

“Merely helping Miss Wharton to keep the chil- 
dren from shooting craps, Miss Hopkins,” he 
laughed; then he turned to Penelope. “T’ll be at the 
door at sharp eight, Miss Wharton; and I’m sure I'll 
find you all ready,” he finished meaningly, as he 
bowed himself from the room. 
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10 


When Penelope went to bed that night she was 
sure she could not go to that picnic; but when she 
awoke the next morning with the singing of the 
birds in her ears, she began to debate the subject. 
The result of her reasoning was shown when the 
young doctor drove into the yard at eight o’clock and 
found her fully equipped for the trip. 

“T_T don’t know but I’m foolish, Doctor,” she 
faltered. 

“Foolish? Not a bit of it!” he returned heartily. 

“T—I’m ’most sure I’m going to have a headache,” 
she persisted, as he helped her into the front seat; 
“but the children—I couldn’t say ‘no’ to the 
children.” 

“Of course not,” replied the doctor, and imme- 
diately wondered why he should not like it that Miss 
Wharton could not say ‘no’ to the children. 

That was a wonderful drive to Penelope. On the 
back seats were four joyous children—children to 
whom she was giving such pleasure by coming. Be- 
fore her eyes was a constantly changing panorama of 
July loveliness, and in her ears were the singing of 
birds and the voice of a man who was devoting all 
his energies to her entertainment. 

It was a distinct surprise to Penelope when the 
three-seater turned into a narrow lane that led to 
the picnic grounds of the Gorge. She had not sup- 
posed her journey to be half done, and here she was 
at the end. She was surprised, too, that her head 
did not ache. By all the laws of her being she should 
feel “tired to death” now, and instead, she was fairly 
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envying the children, who were already running 
about among the trees. 

The doctor helped her carefully from her seat, de- 
posited the baskets in a cool, shady nook, then 
sprang to his place in the carryall. 

“ll just drive around to the sheds and put up 
the horses. I sha’n’t be gone long,” he called over 
his shoulder. 

Left alone Penelope stretched her limbs luxuri- 
antly and filled her lungs with the spicy breath of 
the woods. The voices of the children came merrily 
to her ears, and a little brook gurgled joyously at 
her feet. 

“Oh—oh—how good this is!” sighed Penelope. 
“T am so glad I came!—for the children’s sake,” she 
_ added hastily, with a curious sensation of guilt and 
a quick glance over her shoulder. “For the children’s 
sake,” she repeated louder and more resolutely; then 
she hurried up the hill toward their voices. 

“We're playin’ ‘tag,’”’ shouted Sonny, gleefully, 
as soon as he caught sight of Miss Wharton. 

“An’ them four trees with our hats on ’em is 
gools,” added Bessie Dolan. 

“Tag—you’re it!” cried William Henry Harrison 
in her ear, with a sharp tap on her shoulder. 

It!—Penelope had never played tag; to play tag 
was to run, and her mother had not allowed her to 
run. Still, she had watched the game from behind 
window-panes and she knew quite well what was 
meant when one was dubbed “it.” For an instant 
she hesitated. Suddenly, under the sway of the 
pine-scented, sun-flecked woods, the ghost of her 
starved childhood asserted itself and took her soul 
by storm. With a quick, indrawn breath, Penelope 
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darted across the open space and gave Sonny a light 
blow on the arm. 

“Tag—you’re it!” she cried, and ran for the 
nearest hat-adorned tree. 

“T don’t care,” she said to herself with defiantly 
uptilted chin, as she stood a moment later, her back 
to the tree-trunk and both hands pressed to her 
palpitating heart; “I don’t care. I’m here for the 
children’s sake, and they—they wanted me to play.” 

Thus it happened that the doctor’s son, climbing 
the hill some time later, could scarcely believe his 
eyes as he counted five familiar forms darting from 
tree to tree. 

“Well, well, well, well!’ laughed the man, and 
Penelope stopped short, thereby bringing instant 
disaster upon herself. 

“Tag—you’re it!’”’ screamed Maggie. 

“Oh, no; I—I can’t play any more,” panted 
Penelope, her eyes averted from what she dreaded to 
find in the doctor’s face. 

The man noted and quickly understood. 

“Can’t play any more?—and just when I’ve come, 
too?” he demanded in sportive wrath. “Of course 
you'll play! Here, catch me if you can,” he finished 
gleefully, and skipped like a boy almost within reach 
of her hand. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Penelope rose to 
the bait, and darted after the doctor. 

“Tag!” she cried joyously—and the doctor was it. 

The children screamed with delight; but Penelope, 
overwhelmed with sudden confusion, ran to one 
side, and dropped breathlessly to the ground. For 
five minutes the doctor’s son gave the children the 
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chase of their lives; then he laughingly held up his 
hands with the words: “I’m done for,” and fled to 
where Penelope was sitting. 

“Well, well,—I haven’t had so much sport for 
years,” he cried, throwing himself on the ground at 
her feet. 

“Twas absurd, of course,” apologized Penelope, 
with pink cheeks. “I had no business to do it; but 
I—the children Penelope was truthful, and 
she could not go on. 

“Indeed it was not absurd, Miss Wharton,” inter- 
posed the doctor. “’Twould do us good to play tag 
every day of our lives.” 

“For you, perhaps,” laughed Penelope; “but for 
me—impossible! Only fancy, what if Tabitha Hop- 
kins had seen us!” ; 

“Pooh!—who cares?” retorted the doctor, boy- 
ishly. 

“But I—I never ran even when I was a girl. I— 
really, I didn’t suppose I could, Doctor,” she con- 
fessed; “but it—it just ran itself to-day!” 

The man turned and looked earnestly into her face. 

“You are better these days, are you not?” he 
asked gently. 

Penelope felt the color fly to her cheeks under his 
scrutiny. 

“‘As if I need to blush like that because a doctor 
asks how I am!” she stormed hotly to herself. 
Aloud she said: “Better? Oh, no; I’m not nearly 
so well, thank you, Doctor.” Better? Of course 
not! How could she be when she was even now in 


a “swift decline”! 
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“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the man, his eyes still study- 
ing her face. “You look better, ’m sure. I had 
hoped you felt so.” 

Penelope shook her head. The light died from her 
face, and she rose unsteadily to her feet. She felt 
suddenly very tired; but more than that, she wanted 
to go somewhere, anywhere, so that she might escape 
the scrutiny of those kindly brown eyes. 

“T think I’ll see to the baskets,” she said hurriedly. 
“Perhaps something has spilled, or got broken.” 

“Good idea,” said the man, springing to his feet 
and falling into step with her. “T’'ll go, too.” 

Penelope sighed, but even as she sighed she smiled. 

“After all, what does it matter?—just for now!” 
she said under her breath. 

What a day that was, to be sure! ‘True, one of 
the games was brought to an abrupt and untimely 
end, when the doctor’s son and Miss Wharton found 
themselves in the center of a dancing whirl of 
children with admonition ringing in their ears that 
now it was “time ter kneel an’ kiss.’ But what 
mattered it? There were other games, and really, 
nothing came of it, only Miss Wharton went about 
for some time with a particularly pretty pink in her 
cheeks, and the doctor’s son with a particularly 
merry twinkle in his eyes. 

What a day that was, to be sure! 


11 


Penelope confidently expected to feel very ill the 
day after the Fourth, and she was surprised, when 
she awoke in the morning, to find that her rest had 
been fairly good, and that the prospect of breakfast 
brought an unmistakable feeling of pleasure. She 
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made immediate plans, however, for a long, quiet 
day in the house—surely so extraordinary a perform- 
ance as that of yesterday must needs require some 
sort of an expiation! 

After breakfast, in spite of the children’s protests, 
she established herself on the sitting-room sofa. 
Forestalling their offers of attendance, she told them 
she wished to sleep, and they must go outdoors to 
play, but she was equally insistent that they should 
not leave the yard. 

It must have been an hour later; Penelope was 
in dreamland flying through a wood of fairy-like 
loveliness. She was being pursued by a throng of 
frolicsome sprites who were singing an absurd little 
song, the refrain of which ran: ‘“Kneel and kiss 
your own true love.” At her side—though she would 
not turn her head—she knew was the doctor’s son. 
Suddenly, a very human scream and a clattering 
rush of very earthly feet brought Penelope back 
from the fairy wood and flung her, awake, into the 
middle of the sitting-room floor. The door burst 
open with a bang, and Susan Kelley, wild-eyed and 
trembling, stood before her. 

“They'll be kilt, mum!” she shrieked. “They'll 
break ivery blissed bone in their bodies!” 

“Where?” gasped Penelope, stretching her arms 
out blindly. 

“The woodshed,” moaned Susan. “An’ it’s in 
the rafters they is, mum.” 

“Oh!” cried Penelope, darting through the door 
and out. into the kitchen and back hallway. “Oh— 
oh—oh!” she repeated a moment later in a, terrified 
moan. 

Close to the roof, clinging like monkeys to project- 
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ing timbers or uneven boards, were Sonny, Maggie 
and Bessie Dolan. William Henry, one foot braced 
against the end of a loose board laid across two 
beams, was trying to reach his companions. 

“We're explorin’,” shouted Sonny, spying Miss 
Wharton by the door below. 

“That little window in the roof is the North Pole,” 
added Bessie in shrill but kindly explanation; “an’ 
we're a-goin’ ter discover it.” 

“Tf we can git thar!” chuckled Sonny, cautiously 
reaching out for the next vantage ground—an inch- 
wide space on a cross beam. 

William Henry, spurred by the presence of a 
spectator, gave one last backward push and sprang 
to the side of Maggie; but the board, impelled by 
the thrust of that vigorous young foot, slipped off 
one beam, swayed unevenly, then clattered to the 
woodpile below, thus cutting off all means of escape 
for the explorers. 

Penelope tried to ery out, but her dry lips scarcely 
moved. For a moment the children, too, were 
speechless; then Sonny crowed with delight. 

“We're cut off—we’re cut off!” he shouted. 
“You'll have ter send a r’lief ship an’ rescue us!” 

A bell pealed sharply from the front hall. Susan 
Kelley, who had been standing in frightened help- 
lessness behind her mistress, turned and hurried to 
the door. 

“It’s the doctor’s son, mum,” she faltered a minute 
later to Miss Wharton. “He’s come.” 

The doctor’s son, sitting stiff and expectant, was 
suddenly confronted by a breathless, eager-faced 
woman, who held out two shaking hands. 

“Oh—oh—I never was so glad to see anyone in 
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my life!” panted Penelope; but she broke off sharply 
at the look that came to his face. “That is—’twasn’t 
you specially; ’'d have been just as glad to see any- 
one, of course,” she burst out, her cheeks scarlet. 
Then, realizing that she had scarcely improved mat- 
ters, she turned and fled, calling over her shoulder, 
“Come—come quick—it’s the children!” 

The “relief ship” in the shape of ladders, boards 
and strong arms, was soon under way and finally 
conveyed the intrepid explorers to the woodshed 
floor and safety. It was after the excitement had 
subsided that the doctor’s son turned to Miss Whar- 
ton with a low bow. 

“T called, Miss Wharton, to see how you stood 
your trip—I think I hardly need ask,” he added, 
with an approving glance. 

Penelope, still tingling with the remembrance of 
her greeting to this man not an hour before, elevated 
her chin and squared her shoulders. 

“Indeed, Doctor, it was very foolish of me to go, 
I am sure; yet I am glad that I went for the 
children’s sake. I’ve been on the sofa all the morn- 
ing, however; I haven’t sat up a minute until now,” 
she finished severely. 


12 


After the children’s expedition to the North Pole, 
Penelope gave herself up to them entirely. She 
scarcely dared to trust them out of her sight. She 
strung daisy-chains in the meadows, and hunted 
wild flowers in the woods on the hill. She picnicked 
under the apple trees and played charades in the 
attic on rainy days. 
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If Penelope stopped to think, she was frightened 
at what she was doing; but she seldom stopped. 
Even when she did stop, there was always one un- 
failing argument with which to quell her fears; she 
had only a few months to live—nothing she did 
would matter. 

For a week after that disquieting—yet fortunate 
—morning call of the doctor’s son, Penelope skill- 
fully avoided meeting him in any of her rambles 
with the children; but at the end of that time Sonny 
fell the whole length of the cellar stairs, and in the 
face of the badly strained wrist which resulted, she 
was forced to send for him. 

There was no avoiding the man after that. So 
long as bump or bruise showed a vestige of inflam- 
mation, or as the wrist gave a twinge of pain, he 
made daily calls of inspection. After that he came 
nearly as frequently, to make sure that “nothing 
new set in,” he said. From the first he assured Miss 
Wharton that his visits were feeless, and were his 
donation “for the good of the cause.” 

July flew like the wind, and the children’s four 
weeks drew to an end; but a note from Miss Whar- 
ton to headquarters extended the time yet another 
four weeks, and Maggie, Bessie, Sonny and William 
Henry settled themselves for a second month of 
bliss. 

Only one thing weighed on the children’s hearts 
—an overwhelming desire to make some sort of a 
return for all Miss Wharton’s kindness. By the 
middle of August this longing had become a burden 
indeed. 

A present was suggested—something in the way 
of a diamond ring or a watch; but a candid empty- 
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ing of pockets and a careful estimating of funds on 
hand proved disappointing. Six copper cents, a 
button, a tin whistle, a horseshoe, and a broken- 
bladed knife were not deemed adequate for the 
purchase of either. 

The discussion had reached a point perilously 
near a quarrel when Bessie, in her anxiety to bring 
peace, suggested the first thing that came into her 
head. As was quite natural, it was also the thing 
dearest to her heart. 

“Party !—let’s give her a party!” 

“A—a, p-party?” 

“Yeup. We'll s’prise her, an’ ’vite all the folks, 
an’ tell ’em ter bring the grub theirselfs,” she fin- 
ished, warming to her task as the possibilities of the 
thing grew in her imagination. 

“But ’tain’t her birthday, nor—nor anythin’,” 
protested Sonny. “We’d oughter have somethin’ 
fur a ’scuse.” 

Bessie was not to be silenced. Moreover, an en- 
trancing idea had come to her simultaneously with 
Sonny’s words. 

“Oh, gee!” she cried. “Wouldn’t it be jest great 
if we could”—she paused that the words might lose 
none of their delightful significance—“make it a 
weddin’!” 

“Oh, go ’wan, Bess!—what ye givin’ us?” scoffed 
Sonny. ‘She wouldn’t, an’ you know it!” 

“Now that’s where yer goin’ ter git left, Sonny 
boy,” crowed Bessie. “Now jest ye listen ter this. 
Only yisterday she hugged me an’ looked all teary 
in her eyes, an’ said: ‘How I shall miss you all, 
little girl, when yer gone. Only think how lonesome 
Pilbel’ -.-., 
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“But thar’s the doctor—he’ll come,’ says I; an’ 
she flared up red an’ tossed her head an’ looked out 
the winder. ‘Pooh!’ she says, all fluttery-like, ‘the 
doctor only comes ter play with you; he won’t be 
here any after you’re gone!’ Now I tell you she'd 
like ter git married an’ have somebody ’round all 
the time.” 

“But who'd we git fur the man?” snapped Sonny. 

Bessie cast on the boy a look of superb disdain. 

“Git? Why, the doctor, ’course! Who else could 
we git?” 

“That’s jest it,” challenged Sonny triumphantly. 
“He’s the only one thar is, an’ if he says no—whar 
be ye?” 

For a moment there was an appalled silence. 
Then Bessie spoke, her small nose in the air. 

“Aw right?—then we won’t ask him till the time 
comes. We'll take him by s’prise, an’ he wouldn’t 
be seen refusin’ with all them folks a-lookin’ on. 
An’ we won’t tell her, neither, an’ that’ll s’prise her; 
an’ we won’t tell the party, an’ that’ll s’prise them. 
An’, oh, won’t it be bang-up!”’ finished Bessie, catch- 
ing Sonny by the shoulder and whisking him round 
and round. 

13 


The last few days of August were busy ones for 
the children. Bessie, Maggie, William Henry and 
Sonny fell suddenly into the way of taking long 
walks about the town, and, much to Penelope’s sur- 
prise, they seemed quite content to take them with- 
out her. Indeed, she found herself with a bewilder- 
ing amount of time on her hands—at least, the time 
would have been on her hands if the doctor’s son 
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had not dropped in so often with his violin to 
practice the new music they were trying to learn. 

The children had made the young doctor their 
confidant to the extent of telling him their plan to 
surprise Miss Wharton with a fine party, and he had 
delightedly helped them in the arrangements for the 
invitations and the refreshments. Sonny had 
planned that the party should take place on the 
last night of their visit. To Bessie, in confidence, 
he had said: “After the weddin’ they won’t want us 
kids botherin’ ’round,” and she had promptly agreed 
with him. 

Finally the great day came. Susan Kelley, al- 
ready in the secret, had made the house scrupulously 
neat, and at seven the children had brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the last of their preparations— 
the inveigling of Miss Wharton into putting on a 
certain. favorite light blue waist. 

At eight the guests began to arrive, and at half- 
past eight a dazed, but happy, Penelope stood sur- 
rounded by a throng of smiling friends. It was then 
that Sonny, in response to urgent nods and nudges 
from Bessie Dolan, stepped to one end of the room, 
mounted a chair and cleared his throat. 

For days Sonny had practiced his speech, but 
now that the appointed hour had come, his courage 
almost failed him. A glance at Miss Wharton’s 
smiling face, and the thought of the joy he was 
about to bring to her spurred him on, however; and, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, he cleared his 
throat again, and began: 

“Ahem! Ladies an’ gentlemen, frien’s an’ feller 
cit’zens: We've drawed ourselves tergether for ter 
s’prise her’”—with a jerk of his head toward Pen- 
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elope. (Sonny had intended to make a grand sweep 
of his hand at this point, but his stiffening fingers 
refused to loosen their clutch on his pockets.) 
“Mebbe ye thought you was a-goin’ ter do all the 
s’prisin’—but ye ain’t; we’re a-goin’ ter s’prise you. 
We’ve asked ye ter a weddin’.” A quiver of excite- 
ment swept through the room, and Sonny, conscious 
of it, swelled with importance. “Who giveth this 
woman ter be wed?” he cried hoarsely. 

“T do,” chirped Bessie Dolan, darting to Miss 
Wharton’s side and taking her hand. 

“Who giveth this man ter be wed?” continued 
Sonny in stentorian tones. 

“T do,” cried Maggie, catching the doctor’s son by 
the left arm. 

“Whar is the minister?” demanded Sonny. 

“Here,” thundered William Henry Harrison 
Potts, striding up to the Reverend Charles Dalton 
and laying a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

The spell of terrified amazement which had thus 
far held Penelope mute and motionless broke at 
William’s “Here.” With a choking cry, the “bride” 
ran from the room, nor did she stop until she 
reached the kitchen. Behind her she left a pande- 
monium of questioning and laughter. By degrees 
the doctor’s son ferreted out the story, explain- 
ing it with what grace he could to his smiling audi- 
ence. 

The guests chatted and chuckled, and called the 
whole thing a huge joke—but the hostess did not re- 
turn. One by one they sought her out, explaining, 
urging and comforting; still she insisted that she 
had matters to attend to where she was. Presently 
the doctor’s son, abashed, blushing, yet sternly 
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nerved to the ordeal, invaded the kitchen and be- 
sought her to regard the whole thing with the in- 
difference it so richly deserved. Miss Wharton 
laughed and blushed, and said “Of course—of 
course” very fast and very frequently; but still she 
shifted the sandwiches from plate to platter, and 
from platter back again to plate. 

Not till Tabitha Hopkins came and said low in 
her ear: “Don’t be a fool, Penelope! It isn’t as 
though there was any possibility of his marryin’ ye, 
of course; but by yer stayin’ out here, folks’ll say 
you think there is!”—not till then did Penelope stir 
from the kitchen; and then she laughed and uptilted 
her chin, and said “Of course—of course” again— 
but in a very different way—and strode back into 
the parlor with her head held high and a vivid pink 
in her cheeks. 

Later, when she asked for the children, the guests 
suddenly remembered that they had not been seen 
for some time. It was then that Penelope went in 
search of them, but it was some time later that she 
found them huddled together in the darkest corner 
of the woodshed. 

“We meant ter make yer happy,” sobbed Bessie. 
“Are ye awful mad?” 

“Why, no, no, dear,” murmured Miss Wharton. 

“We truly thought ’twould please yer,” faltered 
Sonny, tearfully, “an’ now—now——” 

“T know, I know—it was only because you didn’t 
understand,” soothed Penelope, a little catch in her 
voice. “Come, we'll have to go back now. You 
wouldn’t have me miss my supper when you’ve 
taken all this pains to get it for me!” and Penelope, 
encircled by four pairs of arms, walked as best she 
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could through the shed and narrow hallway, on 
through the kitchen and dining-room and into the 
presence of her guests. 


14 


For the first two or three days after the children 
left, Penelope could scarcely bear to remain for a 
moment indoors. Even the ticking of the clocks 
emphasized the silence of the rooms and stairways. 
Susan Kelley no longer ruled in the kitchen, and by 
degrees Penelope fell back into the beaten track of 
the old days before the children came—and yet with 
a difference. Accustomed now to activity, she found 
herself daily running about the town on call or er- 
rand, and she scarcely gave a thought to the ease 
with which she took long walks. 

September was not a week old before Penelope 
saw the doctor’s son coming up her front walk with 
his violin. Her first impulse was to hide like a child 
and leave the bell unanswered; then the memory of 
Tabitha Hopkins’s words stung her into action. 

“Tt isn’t as though there was any possibility of 
his marrying you,’ ” sniffed Penelope aloud as she 
marched to the door and swung it wide open. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Miss Wharton,” said the doc- 
tor’s son, with a nonchalance that was all assumed. 
“A couple of new pieces came to-day, and I just 
dropped in to try them over. Can you spare me a 
bit of your time?” 

“Most surely I can,” returned Penelope, still un- 
der the sway of Tabitha’s sneer. ‘Come in.” 

With a long breath of relief Doctor Wainwright 
stepped across the threshold. Far more than he 
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owned to himself had the doctor’s son feared to make 
that call. 

To Penelope it all seemed so natural—this sitting 
at the piano with the twang of the strings in her 
ears—that she was soon chatting as of old over the 
time and the tune. The doctor marveled, but met 
her halfway and did his best to make her forget all 
recent disquieting occurrences. 

That he was successful, both then and in the days 
that followed, the man grew more and more to be- 
lieve. If not, why did she greet him with so unfail- 
ing a cordiality?—and why did she seem so undis- 
turbed at his frequent calls?—also, why did she con- 
sent to drive with him behind his new span of bays? 

The doctor’s son did not know that each day 
Penelope lashed herself into the desired state of in- 
different acceptance of his calls and drives, with the 
whip Tabitha Hopkins had placed in her hand. 

Susan Kelley had not been a fortnight away from 
Miss Wharton’s before she was asked to return. 
Penelope, after a careful examination of her finances, 
had come to the conclusion that she could afford to 
keep Susan some time longer, and she would thus 
be enabled to have what company she wanted. 
There were sundry lonely old ladies whom she wished 
to ask now and then to tea, and there was Hannah 
Smalley, who could be easily wheeled over for a 
day’s visit every week or two, and who would so en- 
joy a bit of rest and change from her dreary, sunless 
rooms. 

Susan Kelley, nothing loath, came; and after 
that, what with the old ladies, Hannah and the 
Barns children—to say nothing of the doctor’s son 
—Penelope was seldom lonely. 
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In November Mrs. Daniel Harriman on “the other 
hill” gave her annual party. As usual Penelope 
received the small square envelope of invitation, 
and as usual she took out her paper and pen to 
reply. 

“Miss Wharton regrets that she will be unable to 
accept ” wrote Penelope, steadily—and stopped 
short. The ink grew dry on her pen, and her eyes 
gazed unwinkingly straight ahead. Two, five, eight 
minutes passed; then Penelope drew a long breath 
and commenced a, fresh sheet. 

“Miss Wharton accepts with much pleasure Mrs. 
Daniel Harriman’s kind invitation for Tuesday the 
fourteenth, at eight o’clock,” wrote Penelope—un- 
steadily, this time. 

“There, I’ve done it!” she whispered exultingly, 
though there was a haunting fear in her eyes. “I— 
I suppose it was foolish, but I never went to a party 
in my life, and I think I might go to one! It can’t 
make any difference now!” 

To Penelope Mrs. Daniel Harriman’s party was 
one long delight. The music, the flowers, the lights, 
the chatter—all filled her starved senses with an 
ecstasy that was fairly intoxicating. But, though 
she did not know it, her presence there created some- 
thing in the way of a mild sensation. People fol- 
lowed her about the rooms with wondering eyes; and 
there was in her wake a murmur of puzzled excla- 
mations and surmises, particularly as her one un- 
varying reply to her friends’ questioning was that 
smiling, “Thank you, no; I’m not nearly so well.” 
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At eleven she feasted on salads, sandwiches, cakes 
and ice creams—she who had been taught that toast 
and hot water, porridges and malted foods were the 
only things sure not to bring indigestion—and even 
these only when partaken of no later than seven in 
the evening! 

At quarter before twelve there came the culmina- 
tion of it all—the drive home behind young Doctor 
Wainwright’s span of bays. 

Fairville was a social little town in a simple way, 
and as the early winter came on the gayeties in- 
creased, bringing more and more frequently those 
small envelopes of invitation to Miss Wharton. 
Penelope had always been invited, though her re- 
fusal was confidently scored on the list of guests even 
before the invitation was sent; but after the Har- 
riman party her notes of acceptance were frequent, 
and great was the wonder thereat. 

It was then that her friends began fully to real- 
ize the change in Penelope. Her cheeks were filling 
out and taking upon themselves a soft glow. Her 
eyes had brightened and her step had lost its lan- 
guor. Decidedly Penelope Wharton was a very 
pretty young woman. The nine-days’ wonder of her 
extraordinary spending of money had long since 
passed, and her explanation of “unexpected money 
to spend” had been finally accepted as the solution 
of all her unusual gifts and purchases. 

Everyone rejoiced at her evident improvement in 
health; but all, with one accord, came to speak to 
her of it with less and less frequency. Her ever- 
recurring answer of “not so well” bewildered and 
annoyed them. “It is really absurd,” they said to 
each other, “and positively the silliest thing that I 
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ever knew in Penelope Wharton!—‘Not so well,’ 
indeed!” 

These remarks, being unknown to Penelope, did 
not trouble her. The offending “not so well” fell 
unthinkingly from her lips. To her the case was so 
simple that it did not need a thought—people who 
were soon going to die were certainly not getting 
better as the time drew near. 

There was one thing, however, that did trouble 
Penelope—the doctor’s son. There had come to be 
a wonderfully tender light in the young doctor’s eyes 
of late, and Penelope—much to her chagrin—had 
found difficulty in meeting his gaze. 

“Have I waited so long as this,” she asked herself 
scornfully at times, “only to lose my head like a silly 
schoolgirl?—and me with one foot in the grave!” 
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December came, bringing Christmas—a Christmas 
that Fairville never forgot. It seemed as though 
there was not a man, woman, boy or girl that was 
not remembered by Penelope Wharton. No gift 
was expensive—in many cases it was almost costless, 
as when old lady Marchmount, rich, but alone in 
the world, received a bit of holly with a loving 
Christmas greeting—but it was always a gift that 
was dear to the heart and close to the wants of the 
recipient. 

January came, but with the coming of the new 
year Penelope experienced a distinct shock. The 
immediate cause was a remark of Susan Kelley’s. 

“Seein’ as how yer so pert an’ strong, mum,” said 
Susan, briskly, one day, “I’m a-thinkin’ I’ll ask fur 
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a bit of a vacation. My sister, she ain’t right smart, 
an’ I'd be after givin’ her a lift fur a matter o’ two 
weeks, mebbe. Would ye mind my goin’ next Mon- 
day?” 

Penelope had no recollection afterwards of what 
she had replied; but that it was something in the 
form of a permission for Susan to go she could not 
doubt, as the girl began immediate preparations for 
departure. Penelope herself was conscious only of 
an overpowering desire to fly to her own room and 
face the terrifying thought that came to her with 
Susan’s words. 

Of late Penelope’s friends had said very little to 
her about her looks and health, and never had their 
words carried the force and convincingness of Su- 
san’s “‘seein’ yer so pert an’ strong.” 

Clearly something was not right. Months ago a 
soon-coming death had been predicted as her por- 
tion, and yet here was Susan calling her “pert an’ 
strong.” With a little catch in her breath Penelope 
got the hand-glass from the bureau and carried it 
to the window so that she might study her face in 
the truth-telling glare of the sunlight. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. Her cheeks were 
certainly growing round and softly tinted. Her eyes 
—even aside from the startled fear that was in them 
now—were brighter, and they had lost their dull 
lifelessness of gaze. 

Penelope dropped the glass and went over in her 
mind the past few months. 

She had not had a headache—well, she really 
could not remember where the smelling-salts were. 
When was it, too, that she had lain awake all night 
with her nerves? And yet—if the end were so near, 
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why was she not weaker, more helpless, more full of 
pain? What if, after all, that woman had made a 
mistake, and the end was not coming so soon? What 
if she were to linger along for three, four, six months 
—how should she meet her expenses? Here she 
had been led to spend her all, and now—now! 
(That she was really better never occurred to Penel- 
ope. An early death for herself had been a part 
of her creed from babyhood, and was too well 
grounded to be easily shaken. She did not question 
the ultimate fulfillment of the woman’s predictions 
—it was merely that there had been a blunder, a 
setting of a too early date.) 

With a sinking heart Penelope took her bank-book 
from the desk and reckoned the money yet due her. 
It was as she feared; there was but little more than 
enough to cover a few weeks’ probable expenditures, 
and to Penelope’s dismayed vision there came a 
picture of herself in yet other weeks beyond, utterly 
bereft of resources and dependent for very bread on 
her friends. To Penelope the thought was agony. 

“No, no, it can’t be—there. must be a mistake,” 
she moaned. “It must be I am worse, after all!” 
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On Monday Susan Kelley went to her sister’s, but 
not before she had been told by Miss Wharton that 
she need not come back even at the end of the two 
weeks. In Penelope’s mind now was one thought— 
to save in every way she could what little money yet 
remained, so that the dread period of dependence 
might be as short as possible. 

With Susan’s going the household tasks fell once 
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more on the mistress, and Penelope was dismayed to 
find how easily her shoulders bore the burden. She 
tried to think it was not so, that she was weary and 
overtaxed, as she used to be in the old days. She 
forced herself to lie down after the breakfast dishes 
were washed each morning, and she deliberately 
dragged her feet as she moved about the house doing 
her work. | 

She told herself frequently that she was sure she 
felt symptoms of one of her old headaches, and she 
bought a new bottle of smelling-salts and left it con- 
spicuously handy on the mantelpiece. She resumed 
her old habit of wearing shawls and capes about the 
house, and she tried valiantly to think that her stom- 
ach craved gruel and milk-toast rather than beef- 
steak and apple pie. 

And yet, in spite of all this, there was a curious 
warring in Penelope’s heart. Even as she lay, shawl- 
wrapped and idle, on the sitting-room sofa, she was 
conscious of a triumphant certainty that she had 
only to bestir herself and she could walk away to 
the top of Harriman Hill; and even as she watched 
and longed for the first signs of helplessness which 
would point to the timely fulfillment of her expec- 
tations, even at that moment she was aware of a 
tingling love of life through her whole being. 

Penelope was terrified and amazed at these con- 
flicting emotions, and she fought them with a des- 
peration that hinted at a battle half lost before it 
was even begun. Death itself possessed no terrors 
for her; she had all her life lived for nothing else 
than to prepare for it. But now—what was the 
meaning of this tremulous joy in the mere fact that 
the sun shone, or that the air was clear and crisp to 
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breathe? Was it possible that the glance of a man’s 
eye and the touch of a man’s hand could so change 
for her the very blue of the sky and the white of 
the snow-covered earth? 

Penelope drove the thought to the farthest corner 
of her shamed and frightened consciousness, yet she 
was none the less woefully alive to its existence. To 
think that she, Penelope Wharton, could feel like 
that now/—and yet—if it had been different, if she 
had been like other girls, if there were for her years 
and years ahead. Penelope caught her breath 
sharply and reached for the whip of Tabitha Hop- 
kins’s scorn. 

It was then that Penelope began to avoid the 
doctor’s son. For some time she had been tempted 
to do this, but her anger at the thought that there 
should be need of avoiding him had held her back. 
Now even her anger was powerless against this new 
sweet song in her heart. 

“T will not see him—I will not talk with him!” 
she stormed hotly to herself. 

After that Penelope fell easily into her old habit 
of taking long walks; consequently, much to the 
doctor’s mystification and chagrin, she was seldom 
at home when he called. 
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February came, bringing with it little change in 
Penelope’s health. In spite of the forced naps and 
the conspicuous smelling-bottle, Penelope could see 
no way out of her difficulties. She went to no par- 
ties, and she made few calls now. 

As March drew near, Penelope grew more and 
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more restless. In spite of the strictest economy for 
the last few weeks, her funds were disastrously low, 
and to Penelope there seemed nothing to do but to 
face weeks, and maybe months, of dependent misery. 

She was frightened, puzzled and sick at heart. 
The enormity of her crime in spending the whole of 
her patrimony in a few extravagant months, and 
then expecting her friends to care for her through a 
lingering illness to the end, weighed heavily on her. 
Finally, goaded to desperation, she determined to 
seek old Doctor Wainwright, and ask for a possible 
explanation. 

“Ah, good morning, Miss Penelope; I’m glad to 
see you looking so well!” exclaimed the doctor, as 
Miss Wharton entered the office. 

Penelope sighed. 

“Thank you, Doctor, but—well, that’s just what 
I came to see you about. You see, I—I was given 
to understand that I was going to die, and—I 
haven’t yet.” 

The doctor stared at her for a moment, then 
laughed. 

“Well, no, my dear. I’m glad to say that you 
haven’t,” he returned. 

“But—don’t you see?—I understood that I 
would, and. ”” Penelope paused helplessly. 

“My dear woman!” expostulated the old gentle- 
man, “verily, you are the most extraordinary patient 
ITever had. Surely you are not complaining because 
—well, it isn’t because they live that people usually 
pick quarrels with doctors! Come, let’s have a look 
at you; let’s see how you really are.” 

Some minutes later, after a careful examination, 
he drew a long breath. 
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“My dear child, you are on the straight road to 
recovery. In fact, I had almost said you’re a well 
woman to-day.” 

For a moment Penelope gazed at him in stupefied 
silence. All the traditions of her twenty-eight years 
of existence arose and battled with this marvelous 
thing the doctor had said. Her ears refused to 
credit his words, and her senses reeled with un- 
belief. 

“Recovery!” she gasped. “Doctor, you don’t 
mean—you can’t mean——” Her lips could not 
frame the words. 

“But I do ‘mean,’ and I can ‘mean,’”’ retorted the 
doctor; then he beamed at her over his glasses as 
he carefully matched his forefingers together in 
front of his nose. “Listen, my dear. Months ago, 
had I been asked, I should unhesitatingly have said 
that your days were numbered. But—do you 
know?—I think you were only starved—body, mind 
and soul. You had been pampered like a hothouse 
flower all your life. Every faculty you possessed had 
been dulled and well-nigh killed by disuse. The 
Lord only knows what got into you last summer—lI 
don’t. I saw you everywhere, and I watched you in 
utter amazement. In some astonishing way you suc- 
ceeded in getting your mind quite off yourself. 
Some absorbing interest must have taken complete 
possession of your thoughts, and the outdoor air and 
exercise that you got in that extraordinary Fresh- 
Air-Children scheme of yours did the rest. You are 
five years younger, and ten years prettier, and—I 
vow I will say it—you’re a well woman!” 

Penelope sprang to her feet. There was no doubt, 
there was no unbelief now. The wondrous meaning 
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of his words had forced their way into her dazed 
senses with overwhelming conviction. 

““Well’—I ‘well,’ Doctor!” she cried, the happy 
tears flooding her eyes and rolling down her cheeks, 
as she held out two trembling hands. “Only think, 
Doctor, what that means to me—only think! I’m 
to live!—I’m to live and to take my place in God’s 
beautiful world like other women! Money?—what 
do I care for money?” she added, exultingly, her face 
alight. “Tl work—work! I feel as if I could pick 
up the whole earth bodily and shake it until it 
dropped my lap full of dollars!” 

“Money ’?—money?—what money?” asked the 
doctor. 

Penelope laughed through her tears. 

“The fee, sir; ’twas six thousand dollars.” 

“What!” 

“Oh, you don’t get much of it, I know, but—I 
paid it to find out I was well!” And she laughed 
again, softly, as she closed the door. 


Penelope did not lift the earth, notwithstanding 
her boasts; the doctor’s:son had other plans. After 
all, he but voiced the message his eyes had carried 
so long. 


Ill: THE APPLE TREE AND JIMMY 
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THE APPLE TREE AND JIMMY 


LEASE, mister, would ye mind if I et jest 
P one? Tl pick out a jammed one, or one 

what’s got a worm in it.” The boy’s voice 
was wistful. His eyes were eagerly fixed on the 
man, leaning against the stone wall. 

The man, Farmer Cross—known to some as “John 
Cross,” but to more as “cross John”’—turned his 
head impatiently. He was not surprised to see that 
the boy was a stranger—none knew better than 
Farmer Cross that no neighborhood lad would have 
addressed those words to him. 

“Well, who are you?” 

“Jimmy Dolan, sir.” 

“How’d you come here?” 

“Walked.” 

“Where from?” 

“The Briggs’, where I’m a-stayin’ ten days. I’m 
a Fresh-Airer, ye know.” 

“Humph!” commented the man, and turned back 
once more to his moody contemplation of the apple- 
strewn ground before him. 

The boy shifted from one bare foot to the other. 
Already he was as near the wall as he could get; 
already his hands were placed for the easy vault 
over it. Wistfully his eyes swept the trees, the 
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grass, and the far-reaching green aisles of the or- 
chard. Above, beneath, beyond, everywhere were 
apples—red, enticing apples. One more minute he 
endured it; then he spoke. 

“Please, mister, did ye say I could have jest one 
ter eat? Ye know it’s a-goin’ ter be a wormy one!” 

“Eh? What? Great guns, yes! Eat the tree if 
you like.” 

Jimmy was over the wall in a trice. 

“Did ye mean dat—on de level, now?” he de- 
manded, between mouthfuls. 

“Of course I meant it! Why not?” 

Jimmy suspended operations long enough to grin 
derisively. 

“Oh, I say! Jest s’posin’ I did et de tree an’ all 
de apples on it—where’d be de money what was 
a-comin’ ter you for ’em?” 

“Money!” snapped the man with bitter sharp- 
ness. “There’s no money there, boy—for me.” 

Jimmy stared. He actually forgot, for a moment, 
to eat. 

“Oh, I say, ain’t ye on ter yer job?” he flared. “If 
ye ain’t, jest listen ter me. Why, folks’d pay Apple 
Sally down home five cents fur tree o’ dem 
apples, an’ sometimes fur only two. On de level, 
now!” 

“Yes, and how much of that five cents do I get?” 
snarled the man. “Mighty little, I can tell ye. By 
the time them apples are picked and packed and 
hauled and freighted and dropped into the hands of 
your city middlemen and dealers, there ain’t much 
comin’ ter me—who growed ’em. Now, maybe 
you'll think I know what I’m talkin’ about when I 
say you can eat the tree and welcome—if ye like!” 
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And Farmer Cross turned and began to stump an- 
grily away. 

He had not gone a dozen yards before there came 
the soft patter of running feet behind him. 

“Oh, I say, mister,” called the boy, coaxingly, “ye 
don’t care which way I lug ’em off, do ye?—whed- 
der in my hands or in my stumich?” 

“No, no! Eat what ye like, do what ye like— 
only leave me alone,” growled cross John. 

_ “Yes, sir—t’ank ye, sir,” caroled Jimmy, joyously, 
as he hurried back to his tree. 

It was the next day that Farmer Cross, on the 
highway that passed his orchard, almost met with 
an accident. His horse shied violently at a curious 
object in the road ahead. 

With an angry exclamation the man pulled his 
horse to one side and waited irritably. 

“Look a-here, what do you mean by scaring— 
great guns, boy!—you?” he broke off amazingly. 
“What is the meaning of this?” 

There came the clatter of tin and a series of soft 
thuds; then Jimmy Dolan’s red, perspiring face 
emerged above two battered tin pails, a broken mar- 
ket-basket, and a gunny bag, all overflowing with 
apples. 

“But, mister, you said I could,” panted Jimmy, 
anxiously. 

“Could what?” 

“Lug ’em off inside my stumich or outside; an’ I 
choosed outside. Gee! but dey does weigh a heap,” 
he finished ruefuily, trying to straighten his aching 
arms. 

“Where are you taking them to?” 

“Home. My time’s up ter-morrer, you see.” 
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“Home! You don’t mean—the city?” 

“Sure I does!” 

“Humph! And you think you can carry two 
pails and a market-basket and a bag full of apples 
all the way from here home, do ye?” 

Jimmy frowned and sighed. 

“T know; dey does weigh like time,” he admitted. 
“But, ye see, de cars take me, an’ I reckoned if J 
could take de apples ” he stopped, and sighed 
again, his eyes dejectedly on the tumbled heap of 
fruit that had rolled from the open sack into the 
dust of the road. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the man again. “And so 
you was cal’latin’ ter get the money; eh?” 

“Money?” The boy’s face was plainly puzzled. 

“Maybe you're tryin’ ter make me think you 
wasn’t goin’ to sell ’em; eh?” 

“Sell ’em!” cried the boy. An eager light had 
leaped to his eyes, but the next instant the frown 
returned. Lifting his hand he scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 

“Say, I could ’a’ sold ’em; couldn’t I? But——” 
he paused, and shook his head slowly. ‘But then, 
ye know, I couldn’t after all. Dey hain’t got any 
money ter pay—’most of ’em.” 

“They? Who?” 

“Kit an’ the Phelans an’ Ol’ Mag, an’ the rest.” 

“Do you mean ter say that you was luggin’ all 
them apples home ter give ter folks?” challenged 
Farmer Cross. 

“Uh-huh.” Jimmy’s face grew anxious once more. 
“Ye see, dere had ter be a lot of ’em, ’cause dere’s 
so many what needs ’em. Now Kit—she’s lame an’ 
can’t walk—she hain’t never seen a apple growin’. 
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I got a little teeny piece of de tree fur her, wid de 
green leaves all growin’ out of it an’ de apple in de 
middle, so she can ’magine de whole tree a-growin’ 
—an’ she can do it, too, mister. Kit’s a peacherino 
on ’maginin’ t’ings. Why, look a-here, mister, if 
ye don’t believe it, jest listen. Kit really lives in a 
room what’s no bigger’n nuttin’, an’ all dark an’ 
smelly. But she ’magines it’s a palace all big an’ 
grand, like what she read out of a book once. An’ 
she says de smells is sweet nonsense or some odder 
kind o’ ’cense, an’ dat I’m her brave knight, an’ all 
dat. So ye see, a tree won’t be nuttin’ fur her to 
’magine. 

“Den dere’s de Phelans. Dey got kids ter beat 
de band, an’ dere ain’t never “nuf fur dem ter eat, 
no matter how hard Mis’ Phelan works (he drinks, 
ye know). Apples’d help dem lots. Ol’ Mag—she 
ain’t right in her head, an’ she like apples sumpin’ 
awful. Dey say dat’s de quickest way ter quiet her 
when she gits on a tantrum—givin’ her a apple. 
An, I was reckonin’ on givin’ Lizy Jane—she lives 
wid Ol’ Mag, ye know—quite a bunch, an’ den 
maybe Lizy’d git some peace. 

““An’ den dere’s—oh mister! dere never ain’t no 
end ter de folks what wants apples, honest dere 
ain’t; an’ dere ain’t half ’nuf ter go ’round, I know. 
But I can’t, I jest can’t lug no more,” finished the 
boy, dolefully, stooping to gather up his burdens 
once again. 

He picked up the basket and both pails, but when 
he reached for the bag he dropped one pail, and 
when he clutched at that, he lost his hold on the 
basket. Again he tried, but a sharp “honk-honk” 
and a whizzing whir of wheels and dust sent him 
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scrambling with his treasures to the side of the road. 
The next minute he was mournfully regarding a 
little crushed heap of red and white—all that the 
automobile had left of the truant apples that had 
rolled from the bag. . 

For a moment Farmer Cross, busy quieting his 
horse, seemed to have forgotten the boy; but he 
turned at last. 

“Now there was a man who could have helped ye, 
boy,” he jeered. ‘Why didn’t ye stop him an’ tell 
him what ye want?” 

“Help? Me? Who was he?” 

“He’s James Howard Weston, the Boss, the King, 
the Great Mogul of the railroad you'll be ridin’ on 
ter-morrow. Now if he said the word they’d have 
to take a barrel o’ them apples for ye, an’ with 
never a lift of yer little finger yerself. What he says 
goes, my boy!” 

With one bound Jimmy reached for the middle of 
the road, his eyes on the whirling wake of dust. 

“Huh! and I never knew!” he almost sobbed. 

The man stared; then he laughed uproariously. 

“Bless me! if I don’t believe the kid would have 
done it,” he muttered. Aloud he mocked: “Oh, 
’tain’t too late, my lad, if you’re really wantin’ ter 
interview the gentleman. He’s got a summer home 
right up there where you see them two towers. You 
can go to him now. He’s just gone there, you see.” 

“Jiminy! Say, I’m a-goin’ ter,” breathed the boy. 
“Jest keep yer eye on my apples, will ye?” 

The next moment an amazed man found himself 
lone guard of two battered tin pails, a broken mar- 
ket-basket, and a bulging bag of apples, while up 
the road sped two bare, dirty little feet. : 
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The entire story of what followed was never 
known in the village. The butler of the great house 
on the hill told that a ragged, dirty boy came one 
day, and demanded to see “Mr. Weston what bossed 
the railroad.” Mr. Weston himself had overheard 
the boy, and, to the butler’s astonishment, had or- 
dered the lad to be admitted. After that the butler 
heard only the boy, as he spoke first: 

“Say, mister, if you’re de Boss, an’ what you say 
goes, I’ve come ter ask ye ter say my apples goes; 
see?” 

The door had closed then, and the butler, dumb 
with aghast wonder, had heard no more. 

Later, some time later, the boy had come out and 
run down the hall with a skip and a bound and a 
joyous shout. In the room behind him there was 
silence; and the butler, going in long minutes later 
on some trivial pretext, found his master sitting mo- 
tionless, his head leaning against his hand. 

John Cross, waiting in the road below, told after- 
wards that he could not believe his eyes or ears 
when Jimmy came bounding toward him, 

“He said it—he said it!” the boy was panting. 
“He said my apples goes!” 

“You mean—that?” gasped the man. 

“Yes, sir, dat’s jest what I mean. He’ll carry ’em 
free—all I got. Why, say; he said he’d haul a car- 
load if I had ’em—he did!” 

John Cross leaned forward suddenly. 

“Tid he say just that—old man Weston?” he de- 
manded. 

“Sure he did!” 

“Then, by thunder, we'll give him one ter haul,” 
vowed the man, bringing his fist down hard on his 
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knee. “Just you wait, Jimmy, an’ see what I can 
do!” And with a pull of the reins the man drove 
briskly off, an expression on his face that few had 
ever seen there—not for nothing had John Cross 
kept lonely guard over two battered tin pails, a 
broken market-basket, and a bulging bag of apples. 
He, like Jimmy’s Kit, must have been “ ’maginin’ ” 
—for before night he had the pledged word of half 
a dozen farmers; and in the morning a score of men 
and boys were stripping trees in half a dozen or- 
chards to fill waiting, empty barrels. 

When Jimmy went home that day he bore care- 
fully a basket of apples, a tree-branch with a cluster 
of leaves and fruit, and a promise of something so 
unbelievable that all his friends tapped their heads 
significantly, and declared that Jimmy, too, had 
taken to “’maginin’.” 

But when, in due time, the promise was fulfilled, 
and the apples came—— 

The great James Howard Weston had given or- 
ders that Jimmy should be in command, and right 
royally did Jimmy exercise his prerogative. Doubt- 
ing Thomases as they were—those friends and 
neighbors of his—they nevertheless came at his bid- 
ding, and once there, they doubted no longer. 

It is safe to say that never before nor since has 
a smoky, gloomy freight-yard ever seen such a sight. 
In steady streams they came—men, women, boys, 
girls, thronging, chattering, laughing, shouting; and 
each with something empty to be filled; a cart, a 
box, a baby carriage, a pail, a basket, a wash-bowl, a 
foot-tub made of tin. And everywhere was Jimmy, 
alert, efficient, guiding, restraining, a just judge, 
and a careful dispenser of his luscious treasures. 
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Long hours later, when the twilight fell, there was 
nothing left but empty barrels and the freight-men 
softly whistling at their tasks, as in their ears rang 
some child’s shout of joy, or some woman’s sob of 
gratitude. 

In Kit’s tiny room that night a little crippled girl 
—in her hands a tree-branch, and in her nostrils the 
spicy odor from a big basket of apples—walked 
through a fair green orchard with the sunlight on 
her hair and the summer wind on her cheek. 

Nor was Kit the only one to whom a round red 
apple had brought something sweeter than itself. 
Old Mag in the alley went to bed that night with 
her apple in her hand and a smile on her lips, while 
Lizy Jane, her niece, drew the first sigh of rest she 
had known for days. 

The Phelans, big and little, had full stomachs for 
once. Mike Phelan, too, was not drunk, for a won- 
der; perhaps because he had been so delightfully 
busy carting apples home that he had no time to 
spend at the saloon round the corner. Even Apple 
Sally in the Square wore a beaming smile, and actu- 
ally gave away an apple to a wistful-eyed horse that 
stopped by her cart. Did she not have, indeed, at 
home, a whole big box of apples that were hers with- 
out payment of a cent? 

Blind Tom down the street played a livelier tune 
on his violin. He, too, had a box of apples waiting 
at home. Men and women passing by did not know 
that; they knew only that some way their step grew 
quicker and their heart grew lighter in answer to 
the little tune that he played. 
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FROM OUT OF THE WEST 


HE front door swung open and a small dog 

i bounced out upon the topmost step. <A series 

of short barks, a furiously wagging tail, and 
four capering feet plainly testified to an overmaster- 
ing joy almost too large for one small body to hold. 

Around the dog’s neck was a collar, and to the 
collar was attached a stout cord, the other end of 
which disappeared through the half-open doorway. 
From a chamber window across the street Stanley 
Kent watched the dog and idly speculated as to 
just what sort of a hand held the end of that cord. 

“Tt’s one of the three,” he mused aloud. 

“Eh? what?” interposed a peevish voice from the 
couch behind him. “TI do wish, Stanley, you’d quit 
that absurd habit of yours of breaking out with 
those irrelevant idiotic remarks. It’s aggravating, 
mighty aggravating! What’s one of three?” 

The man at the window laughed with the good 
nature of one long-practiced in meeting petulant 
comments. 

“It’s a mystery, uncle,” he explained, “and it’s at 
the end of a string across the street. At one end of 
the string is an agitated atom in the shape of a dog; 
consequently, at the other end I fancy there is one 
of three things: a ten-year-old girl, a beflounced 
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and befurbelowed young woman, or a maiden of 
uncertain age but certain avoirdupois, who—well, 
by Jove!” the words ended in a low whistle. 

“Well?” prompted the old man from the couch. 

There was no answer. 

“Well,” came the querulous voice again. “Stan- 
ley, why don’t you tell me?” 

Still there was silence. 

First one, then the other of the old man’s slip- 
pered feet slid from the couch to the floor. Slowly, 
and with infinite pains, the long, lean body came 
upright and moved in uncertain, wavering lines to- 
ward the window. 

“Humph!” grunted the old man over his nephew’s 
shoulder. “I thought as much.” 

Across the street the small dog still barked and 
danced. He was down on the walk now, and be- 
hind him, with slow, careful movements, a young 
woman was descending the steps. Her gown was 
of almost Quakerish simplicity, and her hat was 
guiltless of waving plume or nodding flower. Her 
face, pale, and rarely sweet, was upraised, and her 
eyes seemed to look straight ahead, not down to her 
hesitating feet. Her left hand, slender and un- 
gloved, grasped the dog’s leader; her right tapped 
the step below with a light cane. 

“Blind!” cried Kent. ‘Who is she? Do you 
know anything about her? Does she live there?” 
he asked in quick succession, his pitying eyes still 
following the girl’s movements. 

The old man turned and shuffled back to the 
couch. 

“Know anything about her? Of course I don’t,” 
he said testily. ‘As if I didn’t have anything to 
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do but to keep track of strange young women!” 

“Well, I haven’t!” declared the younger man with 
sudden vehemence, catching up his hat, and hurry- 
ing from the room. 

Across the street the small dog pranced along the 
sidewalk as though aware of his high mission. 
Straight forward, with now and then a turn to avoid 
a passer-by, he led the blind girl’s steps, until he 
came to the curbstone that marked the edge of the 
avenue which crossed the side street at right an- 
gles. There he hesitated. 

Two automobiles were coming down the avenue. 
Kent gave an involuntary exclamation and hurried 
forward. The small dog stayed motionless until, 
with a whiz and a series of toots, the swiftly revolv- 
ing wheels had passed; then he jumped to the road- 
way and gave a gentle tug at the cord. 

“Coast clear, is it, Watchout?” laughed the girl 
softly, and yielded herself to the dog’s lead. 

The avenue was not wide at this point, nor was 
it frequented by many vehicles. The curious little 
procession trailed safely across the open space—the 
dog, the girl and the man—and entered the gateway 
to a small park set like an oasis in a desert of brick 
and brownstone. With the assurance of long habit 
the dog led his charge straight to the third settee 
and stopped. Kent, too, stopped at a discreet dis- 
tance away. 

“Ah, here we are, Old Faithful!” said the girl 
aloud, slipping her fingers along the back of the 
settee. “There, now we'll rest and enjoy the 
scenery; won’t we?” she finished gayly. 

For a minute she sat there in silence, her chin up- 
tilted, and her gaze turned toward the light breeze 
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that came from the west. Five yards away the man 
stood motionless, forgetful of time, himself, and that 
his first excuse, a fear for her safety, no longer gave 
him leave to watch so closely and persistently this 
unknown young woman in a public park. A great 
wrath, unreasoning and overmastering, contracted 
the muscles of his fingers and made tense the lines 
around his mouth. He closed his eyes and shud- 
dered; he turned his face, his eyes still closed 
from side to side. “Good God, the blackness of 
it!” he murmured huskily. “And she—she has it 
always!” 

A light laugh came from the settee, and Kent’s 
eyes flew open in amazement. 

“Watch, look!” cried the girl. “The tree wants 
to make my acquaintance. He’s reached way down 
here to shake hands!” 

It was a maple leaf that had fallen from the tree 
to the girl’s lap. Her slim fingers smoothed and 
patted the bit of yellow, then held its cool surface 
to her cheek. 

Scarcely realizing what he was doing, Kent started 
forward and picked up two or three leaves from the 
walk. The small dog growled, and Kent came to 
himself. 

What, indeed, had he been intending to do? 
Present a strange young woman with a bouquet of 
leaves? To Kent, it seemed at that moment as if 
the foliage of the entire park were far too small an 
offering to lay at her feet; and yet 

The small dog growled again, and the girl turned 
her head and listened. There was a hunted look in 
her wide-open eyes that made Kent anathematize 
himself for his thoughtlessness. Very softly he 
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ote away, then turned and hurried through the 
park. 

At the gateway he ran sharply into a boy. 

“Well, well, my little man, I beg pardon, I’m 
sure,” apologized Kent. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” piped a high-pitched, 
cheerful voice. “’I'was kinder s’prisin’, though!” 
The boy hurried on and Kent looked after him. 

A well-shaped, well-poised head, a pair of square- 
eut shoulders, and an air of alert independence made 
the little fellow wonderfully attractive. The boy 
stopped at the third settee and threw his arms 
around the blind girl’s neck. 

“Well, by Jove!” ejaculated Kent, turning, and 
crossing the street. 

Stanley Kent had always been “good” to his 
Uncle Richard, according to the verdict of numerous 
relatives who acknowledged the patience of the one 
and the querulousness of the other; but during the 
next week Stanley’s goodness developed and in- 
creased to near a state of perfection, if to be “good” 
were to make visits that were lengthy and fre- 
quent. 

Even though Stanley’s eyes were directed across 
the street, what mattered it? His ears were atten- 
tive to long tales of rheumatism. And even though 
Stanley’s thoughts were all of a girl, a boy and a 
small dog, again what mattered it? His tongue was 
trained to make proper replies at intervals when re- 
plies were expected. 

Stanley Kent was an artist, and by the end of the 
week he had decided to paint the girl, the boy and 
the small dog. That he was a stranger to all three 
added only to his scheme. At the end of two weeks 
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he knew that the girl’s name was “Dorothy Hol- 
brook,” the boy’s name, “Robert Holbrook,” and the 
dog’s name, “Watchout.” He knew also that they 
all three boarded with the widow Carleton who had 
an extra room to rent on the second floor. The third 
week saw him well established in Mrs. Carleton’s 
“second floor front,” and the end of the fourth week 
saw the girl, the boy and the small dog sketched in 
with a bit of crayon. Not on the same canvas, how- 
ever; the boy and the dog had one to themselves; 
the girl graced another, alone. 

The sittings were in Mrs. Carleton’s back parlor. 
Perhaps the good woman’s heart warmed to Kent’s 
earnest pleadings, or perhaps her pocketbook clam- 
ored for the extra five-dollar bill Kent promised to 
hand over each Saturday night: at all events, her 
cherished back parlor was cheerfully given up to the 
artist whenever he wished. Mrs. Carleton herself 
flitted in and out of the room as often as her con- 
scientious desire to chaperon the young people 
enabled her to snatch a few minutes from her bread- 
making and dishwashing. 

And there they sat—the artist and his model; 
and the model was oftenest the girl. The boy loved 
his play, and the dog loved his nap on the rug; but 
the girl—and what a model she made! 

At times Kent quite held his breath, so intangible 
and unreal seemed the loveliness that he was trying 
to imprison within the four edges of his canvas. 
At other times the dream-maiden fled, and in her 
place sat a girl, none the less beautiful, none the 
less charming, but real and bewitchingly human. It 
was at such times that Kent and his model 
talked. 
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“Youre not tired?” he asked one day, after a 
long silence. 

“Not a bit.” 

“What a concentrated little piece of patience you 
are! You make a fine model.” 

She laughed happily. 

“Do I? I’m so glad!” 

The man caught the new light on her face and 
warmed to his task. 

“You do, surely; and I thought you would. I 
wanted to paint you the very first minute I saw 
you!” 

“What! when you first came here?” 

“Oh, before that,” he retorted airily. 

“Before that?” There was a queer something in 
her voice which Kent could not understand. 

“Surely,” he rejoined; “I saw you in the park. 
You went there with Watchout.” 

She stirred uneasily. 

“Yes, I—I go there often,” she murmured; then 
quickly, “Isn’t the park beautiful? I love the big 
trees and shady walks. And isn’t the tiny little 
pond pretty? Have you seen the view from the 
tower? You can see away out into the country.” 

The brush in Kent’s fingers moved more and more 
slowly, then stopped altogether. Kent’s hand 
dropped limply to his knee, and his eyes stared 
straight ahead. 

“ ‘Away out into the country,’” he echoed} half 
under his breath. 

“Yes. Have you seen it?” 

Kent pulled himself together with a start. 

“No, but I’d like to,” he said softly. ‘Perhaps 
you'll take me, will you?” He had hesitated. To 
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him the words seemed a cruel mockery; but the 
quick joy that flamed into the girl’s face told him 
that he had made no mistake. 

He was sure now of what before he had only 
guessed. To Dorothy, the one unpardonable sin was 
a word or act which made concession to the fact that 
she was not like other girls; and the one sure road 
to her heart led through natural, everyday ways 
that ignored her loss of sight. 

It was wonderful to see how quickly her slim, 
swift-moving fingers would comprehend the size and 
shape of something new to them, and how hungrily 
her ears would drink in any stray bit of information 
regarding it, provided, always, that she had to ask 
no questions herself; and it was pitiful, later, to 
hear her eager story of the “lovely red rose,” the 
“dear little white kitten with the black star on his 
forehead,” or of Mrs. Carleton’s “new black dress 
which was so becoming.” 

Weeks passed and the picture of the girl ap- 
proached completion. It was then that a curious 
restlessness seized Kent’s model which baffled his 
every effort to fathom. Not until one day he found 
her standing before the picture, her hands out- 
stretched, and her fingers dabbing at the paint to 
see if it were dry, did he think he had found a pos- 
sible solution. He acted on his idea at once. 

“Pretty close to being done, isn’t it, Miss Hol- 
brook?” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

Kent started. Even now he wasn’t quite used to 
her ways of putting things. 

“T hope you'll like it all right,” he resumed with 
an effort. “I’m mighty proud of the way I’ve caught 
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the light on your face; and that costume with its 
long lines and flowing draperies has proved so becom- 
ing that I know you'll feel paid for your trouble in 
getting into it every day or two.” 

“Of course I shall!” she laughed. 

“Your chin is at just the right tilt,” he went on 
lightly, “and your nose; oh, I’ve given you a fine 
nose, Miss Holbrook.” 

The girl grew suddenly white and took on step 
toward him. 

“And my eyes, Mr. Kent? Where am I look- 
ing?” 

The man caught his breath sharply. 

“Your eyes?” he faltered, his own eyes dropping 
to a penciled line at the bottom of the canvas, a 
line which told the name of the picture and which 
would later appear on its frame. The line contained 
four words and read: ‘The Blind Girl, Nydia.” 

“Yes, am I looking up or down?” Her voice 
shook and was almost inaudible, so seldom was it 
used for questions like this. 

There was no answer. Kent could not speak. 

“You—you don’t tell me,” she began again; then, 
with a sharp cry, she sprang to his side and caught 
his arm in her two hands. “Oh, you haven’t made 
me blind!” 

Beneath her touch the strength of the man fled. 
For an instant he covered her trembling hands with 
a warm palm; his lips parted and murmured broken, 
incoherent words; then a cry that was almost a sob 
shook his whole frame and forced the girl herself 
to turn comforter. 

It was different after that. The girl talked at 
times of her two years’ blindness, and even yielded 
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to Kent’s earnest entreaties and allowed her eyes to 
be examined by a famous oculist. The great man’s 
verdict, that a certain course of treatment together 
with an operation might possibly restore the sight, 
was received by Kent with triumphant joy. 

“There, now, I fancy things are coming out all 
right,” he finished, after a lengthy telling of what 
the doctor had said. 

Miss Holbrook shook her head. 

“Thank you; but all that is quite impossible.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“Yes, it’s too expensive.” There was a look on 
the girl’s face Kent had never seen there before. 

“Confound the expense!” he began, then stopped 
shamefacedly. “I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” he 
apologized in quick contrition. “But, in such a case, 
expense surely doesn’t count!” 

“But it has to with me,” she laughed. “I really 
haven’t the money.” She paused, then went on 
with heightened color. ‘Since you are so good, I 
will tell you how it is. I have only an annuity. It 
is not large, but with careful managing Robert and 
I do very nicely. I even lay by a little some months, 
for the proverbial rainy day; but, as for anything 
beyond that, surely you see how impossible it is!” 

“But isn’t there somebody, something, some rela- 
tive?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Some uncle, or cousin, or great-grandfather with 
a superfluous amount of money that he doesn’t 
know how to spend?” persisted Kent. 

The girl shook her head, but the small boy, who 
was near, laughed aloud. 

“Oh, Dot,” he chuckled, “Mr. Kent means Uncle 
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Jed—I know he means Uncle Jed out in Denver.” 
“Hush, Bobby, hush!” she remonstrated. . 
“Of course I mean Uncle Jed,” declared Kent, 

stoutly. “We'll write to Uncle Jed. 

“No, no!” cried the girl in quick alarm. 

“It would be useless, quite useless. I forbid you 
to do such a thing!” 

For some days the battle raged. To all sugges- 
tions the girl turned an ear made deaf by pride and 
sensitiveness. There was nothing, no one, she in- 
sisted. Once Kent swore he would take the whole 
expense on himself. Only once did he suggest it, 
however. The look on the girl’s face kept him, there- 
after, silent on at least one way out of the difficulty. 

It was in the height of the controversy that “Un- 
cle Jed” made a hurried trip East, and called on his 
niece. Kent, unaware of the man’s presence, did not 
see him; but he heard of it afterwards, and it was 
the visit that gave him his idea. Calling Robert 
into his room, he carefully closed the door. 

“My boy,” he began warily, “you and I have got 
a job on our hands,” 

mv es. sir,” 

“Your sister can be helped, and she must be, 
that’s all.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy again. 

“Now, listen,” resumed Kent; “your Uncle Jed 
has been here. He has had a splendid chance to 
find out all about your sister’s eyes. Well, it has 
occurred to me that by this time he must be very 
anxious to do something. Rather than to take any 
chances on the matter, however, I have written his 
letter myself. Understand?” 

The boy’s eyes had been growing big and round. 
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Now a far-away twinkle looked out from their blue 
depths. 

“This letter,’ continued Kent, “inclosed in this 
envelope, which, as you see, bears your sister’s name, 
will be sent to a friend of mine in Denver. He will 
mail it from there. When this letter comes to your 
sister, therefore, just tell her she’s got a letter from 
Denver, and then read the letter!” 

The small boy danced around the room. 

“T’ll do it! Tl do it!” he cried; “and say, you’re 
a brick!” 

Kent’s long-slumbering conscience suddenly as- 
serted itself. 

“Now, have a care,” cautioned the man. “Be sure 
you tell the truth, Robert. You are not to say the 
letter is from your uncle, you understand. It is 
from Denver; that is all.’ Then he finished im- 
pressively, “A lie, Robert, is a very bad thing, a 
very bad thing.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Robert, demurely, and danced 
sideways out of the room. Ever afterwards Kent 
wondered if Robert did give his left eye a flippant 
little wink as he went through the chamber door. 

Some days later Miss Holbrook had wonderful 
news to tell. 

“Only think, Mr. Kent,” she began excitedly, “we 
have heard from our uncle out West. He enclosed 
a check, oh, such a big check, and asked me as a 
special favor to have a good oculist look at my eyes 
and see if something could not be done about them. 
He said he’d been thinking about it ever since he 
went home. Wasn’t it lovely of him?” 

“Very lovely,” agreed Kent, frowning at Robert 
who was giggling in the corner. 
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The giggle and a sudden thought brought the girl 
to her feet. 

“Mr. Kent, you—you didn’t ask him to do it?” 

“T? Of course not! I never saw him at all,” de- 
clared the man, hotly. Again he wondered if he 
caught the flippant wink of a left eyelid from the 
direction of the small grinning boy. 

The treatment began at once, the blind girl going 
to the doctor’s private hospital. The day before 
she went, however, she asked Robert to write a let- 
ter for her to Denver. In sheer desperation the boy 
made a flimsy excuse and fled to his colleague for 
aid. Kent responded at once and walked into the 
back parlor where Miss Holbrook sat waiting. 

“Suppose I write the letter,” he suggested. “It’s 
almost school time, you know.” 

“Thank you; if—if you will. I shouldn’t let you 
do it,” she added quickly, “only as I go to-morrow, 
it must be written to-night.” 

With a grave face and a steady hand Kent 
thanked the generows uncle for his generous gift, 
and told him of the doctor’s hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess. He enclosed the missive in its envelope, sealed 
it, directed it, and carried it upstairs, there to lay 
it away with a haste whose every movement spelled 
guilt. 

The weeks that followed were anxious ones. The 
operation itself was successfully performed. Then 
came long days of a silent, darkened room. After a 
time Kent and Robert were admitted for fifteen 
minute visits which were gradually increased to 
those of an hour. Sometimes there’d be a letter 
from Denver to read, a letter which necessitated a 
speedy return of thanks for the bank check that 
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never failed to come. Sometimes a rare rose or a 
fragrant pink found its way into Dorothy’s fingers. 
Always there was something; and to Dorothy these 
visits came to be the happiest hours of the day. 

It was almost time for the final bandage to be 
taken from Dorothy’s eyes when Kent was called out 
of the city for four days. On his return, Robert, 
white-faced and woeful-eyed, met him at the house 
door. 

“Why, Robert!” 

“Oh! Oh, something awful has happened, Mr. 
Kent!” 

The man clutched the boy’s arm. 

“Awful! What is it? quick!” he gasped. 

“Qh—I—I can’t,” wailed Robert. 

Kent paled, and tightened his grasp on the boy’s 
arm. 

“Your sister, she-—— 

“Yes, it—it’s about h-her,” chattered the boy, 
vainly trying to free his arm from the viselike grip. 

“Robert, you must tell me quick! You’re killing 
me!” cried Kent hoarsely. 

“Tt—it’s Uncle Jed. He’s come East. He’s down 
there to the doctor’s. I couldn’t keep him!” blurted 
Robert in one long breath of misery. 

For a moment Kent stared, open-mouthed, at the 
whimpering boy; then he released his hold and fell 
weakly back against the door casing. The next min- 
ute his laugh, long, and unrestrained, echoed through 
the hall. 

“And ain’t it—bad?” demanded the boy in amaze- 
ment. 

Kent sobered instantly. 

“It is bad, maybe, Bobby, there’s no telling; still, 
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it might be worse. Anyhow,” he added, after a 
long pause, “she can’t undo what’s done, if she 
wants to, eh?” 

Kent was not present to welcome Dorothy home. 
He waited till all suspense was over, the last band- 
age off, and her restored sight a fact; then he wrote 
her a note and sent it downstairs by Robert. 

The note was unsigned but it brought to its writer 
an answer in a wonderfully short time; an answer 
that was received from Robert’s hand, not from 
Robert’s lips. Kent tore open the envelope in 
feverish haste. In the middle of a sheet of paper 
were these words: 


Will “Our Uncle from the West” please come down? 


V: A PRIMROSE THAT GREW IN 
A TEA-ROOM 


Vv 


A PRIMROSE THAT GREW IN A TEA-ROOM 


nese Tea-room two months now, and still 

what filled her heart with deepest longing was 
the merry chatter and laughter of the gay young 
couples that flocked in and settled themselves with 
many flutterings of furbelows in the little bamboo 
booths all along the sides of the room. It must be 
so delightful, thought the lonely little Penelope, 
to have some one to talk to and laugh with like 
that! 

In the old days, far away in the little town up 
among the hills, Penelope had known plenty to 
talk and laugh with; but that was before Father 
and Mother died; before everything had to be sold 
to satisfy a monster called Debt. After that, Pe- 
nelope awoke to a realization that she was twenty 
years old, that she had no relatives, no money— 
save fifty-six dollars and seven cents, and no oppor- 
tunity of earning more. It was then that she 
packed her trunk, pocketed her money, and went 
to Boston in search of one John James Barton, 
known to her as her father’s friend and the propri- 
etor of a Boston hotel. 

“T’m Penelope Primrose, Frank Primrose’s daugh- 
ter, and I’ve come to get work to earn money,” she 
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announced breathlessly, as soon as she had found 
the man she sought. 

When Mr. John James Barton had sufficiently 
recovered from the almost apoplectic fit into which 
the sudden appearance of this somewhat extraordi- 
nary young woman had thrown him, he brusquely 
. demanded: 

“Work? What sort of work?” 

“Why, I don’t know, sir. I hadn’t thought so far 
as that.” 

“Humph!” grunted the man. “Well, anyhow, 
what can you do?” 

“T can do lovely fancy work—embroidery, and 
every kind of crochet.” 

“Shucks! No money in that. That wouldn’t pay 
room rent.” 

“Well, I can play—and sing some. Maybe I 
could teach.” 

“Not much you could—in Boston—with only a 
‘maybe’ for a backer!”’ 

“How about painting?—on silk and satin, you 
know?” Penelope’s voice was growing anxious. 

“Worse yet! You’d starve on that. Look a-here, 
isn’t there anything—any real work that you’ve 
ever done?” 

Penelope drew her brows into a troubled frown; 
then, unexpectedly, she laughed, and Penelope was 
very lovely when she laughed. 

“Well, I can wait on table,” she beamed. “I just 
love to do that! They always get me for all the 
chicken-pie suppers and church festivals at home.” 

“Church fiddlesticks!” began the man, scornfully; 
then he stopped short and gave Penelope a keen 
glance—a glance that missed not one detail of 
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bright eyes, winsome mouth, clear complexion, shin- 
ing hair, and exquisite neatness from top to toe. 
“By George! I'll do it,” he muttered, half under his 
breath. “Look a-here,” he added, in a louder tone, 
“Miss Penelope, I’m going to give you a job myself. 
I’m short of girls in my Tea-room, and—and I 
believe you can do the work. I'll coach you a little, 
and turn you loose. Meanwhile you'll stay here, 
to-night, of course; then we'll look up a place for 
you to room.’ 

Thus did it come about that Penelope Primrose, 
late of the Vermont hills, became one of the soft- 
stepping waitresses in a city tea-room. Nor did 
John James Barton find that he had made any mis- 
take. The very qualities that would have caused 
the girl to be an utter failure at a slap-dash-bang- 
gobble-and-run lunch counter were exactly what 
was needed in this hushed abode of mellow lights 
and trickling fountains, where one ate because one 
liked it, and not because one must. The Barton 
House was not a fashionable uptown gilded hos- 
telry. It was just a plain, old-fashioned hotel on a 
busy downtown street, with a tea-room that was a 
prime favorite with the women who had headaches, 
men who were tired of noise, and young couples 
who liked romantic surroundings. 

Penelope had been a waitress nearly three months 
when the Young Man with the Kind Eyes came in 
one noon and took a seat at one of her tables. It 
was fully a week before she saw him again, then 
he came in three days in succession, choosing the 
same table when possible. 

Up to this time Penelope knew him only as the 
Young Man with the Kind Eyes; then a laughing, 
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low-voiced gibe of one of the girls reached her ears: 

“Just look at the big fish Little Primmer has 
caught! And he was here yesterday, too. My, my 
—what luck!” 

Penelope turned quickly, a flush on her face. 

“He’s a very nice, kind gentleman, Sally May,” 
she said with stern emphasis, “and I don’t think 
he’d like you to call him a—a fish. I—I do not, 
anyway.” 

“Hoity-toity! And did she get her little prim- 
rose petals all ruffled up,” giggled Sally May, with 
a wink to the other girls standing near. “He is a 
fish, little Miss Prim—a regular goldfish. Don’t 
you know, really, who he is?” 

Penelope had turned away vexedly; but at the 
last words she looked back, a question seemingly 
forced from her lips. 

“Do you—know—who he is?” 

“Sure! He’s Colfax Hilton—a millionaire; and 
he’s engaged to be married to that swell Miss West 
—the Rose West.” 

“Miss West? Why, I know Miss West!” cried 
Penelope, her face suddenly alight. 

“Of course you do!—nit!” jeered Sally May; but 
Penelope was gone—Colfax Hilton was ready for 
his dessert. 

Among themselves the girls scoffed not a little at 
Penelope’s amazing assertion; and at the first op- 
portunity during slack hours that afternoon, Sally 
May renewed the attack. 

“And only think what the little Primrose is 
claiming now,” she began. “Sure, and it’s nothing 
less than that she knows Miss West!” 

Penelope sighed and frowned a little—to Penel- 
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ope, these waitress-companions of hers were very 
much of a puzzle. 

“I do know Miss West,” she declared wearily. 
“Miss West stayed two months one summer at the 
house next to mine. She was sick and came up 
there for a rest, and I rested her. She said I did. 
And—and that’s all.” And for a wonder—Sally 
May had not a word to say. 

Colfax Hilton did not appear at the Tea-room 
the next day, nor the next. But on the third he 
came; and with tremulous joy Penelope saw that 
his luncheon was perfectly served. When not on 
duty she watched him covertly, admiringly. 

He had a book to-day propped up by his plate, 
and he was spending a long time over his luncheon. 
Penelope was glad of this. She liked to watch him. 
She liked to imagine him talking and laughing— 
with Miss West, of course. She liked to picture 
how his eyes would look if he should smile. It 
must be fine to know a man like that, she thought. 
Ten minutes later, at the door, she overtook him, 
his book in her hand. 

“Your book, sir—you left it,” she murmured 
tremulously, her cheeks rose pink with shyness. 

“Oh!—er—thank you!—er—thank you!” 

Colfax Hilton had never, apparently, noticed 
what sort of young woman served his luncheon in 
the Japanese Tea-room each day; but on the day 
following the episode of the forgotten book, Penel- 
ope, coming to take his order, found his gray eyes 
curiously fixed upon her. 

It was wonderful after this, how interesting every 
day became to Penelope. Almost every day he 
came, and every day there was the chance that he 
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would come. He smiled now, always, when she 
came to take his order, and often he had a cheery 
word of greeting. It was not much, to be sure; yet 
to a little maid who had no one in all the great 
cityful belonging to her, it was a great deal. 

One night, after a long day’s work in February, 
Penelope saw Colfax Hilton across the aisle of the 
car. She almost gave a little exclamation of joy at 
sight of his familiar face; but just in time she 
recollected herself. A moment later there came a 
grinding crash, a splintering of glass, then darkness 
and a bedlam of frightened cries. 

With a little moan of terror Penelope sprang to 
her feet, but instantly a firm hand gripped her arm, 
and a familiar voice sounded in her ears. 

“Don’t be frightened, and don’t try to get out— 
yet. The worst is over, anyhow, and I fancy we’ll 
not find it so bad as it seems to be. Just sit per- 
fectly still and wait for the lights.” 

Penelope caught her breath. 

“Thank you. I am—I was frightened—a little,” 
she stammered, marveling at the feeling of absolute 
security that the touch of his hand had given her. 
“But what was it—that happened?” 

“Bumped into the car ahead, I should say; but 
nothing serious, I imagine. Even a little bump 
seems—— There!” he broke off, as the lights came 
on and revealed nothing worse than a broken win- 
dow or two, and the scared faces of a dozen men 
and women. “You see it wasn’t anything much, 
after all. Suppose we sit down,” he finished, gently 
pushing the girl back into her seat, and taking the 
place at her side. 

“Thank you. Oh, I—I am glad you were here,” 
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cried Penelope, in a burst of gratitude that would 
not be silenced. 

The man smiled. 

“So am I, if I’ve been of any service to you.” He 
hesitated, thea went on. “I’ve seen you in the Tea- 
room at the Barton House; haven’t I? Didn’t you 
bring me my book one day when I had forgotten 
at?” 

Penelope laughed and colored prettily. 

“Yes. But you see, I—I feel as if I knew you 
real well, Mr. Hilton, for I—I know some one you 
do: Miss West,” she burst out. Penelope was still 
a little hysterical from her recent fright, and not 
yet quite herself. 

Mr. Colfax Hilton turned abruptly, an odd look 
in his clear gray eyes. 

“Miss—Rose West? You know Miss West?” 

“Y-yes.” Penelope was dismayed now at what 
she said. She hastened to explain. “It was in the 
country, two years ago. Miss West stayed a long 
time in the house next to mine. I think she would 
remember—if you asked her.” 

A sudden whimsical smile curved the man’s lips. 

“And how, pray, am I to do that if I don’t know 
your name?” he queried. 

Penelope would have answered, but the appear- 
ance of the conductor with pencil and paper at the 
farther end of the car stirred the young millionaire 
to sudden action. 

“If you don’t mind, let’s get out of this,” he said 
hurriedly, piloting his companion to the nearer 
door, and guiding her hastily through the crowd to 
the sidewalk. “I’ll have a cab here right away.” 

“No, no, it’s not far from here! I can walk it, 
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really. I’d rather walk,” begged Penelope, nerv- 
ously. 

“Very well, then, we’ll walk.” 

“Oh, but—you——” 

“Nonsense! Of course I am coming,” he retorted, 
answering the protest in her face and voice. “Do 
you think I’d leave you like this? Besides, I 
haven’t found out that name yet—the name I’m 
to mention to Miss West, you know,” he finished 
with decision. 

“Penelope Primrose!’ ”’ he repeated after her, a 
little later, as they walked along a quiet side street. 
“What a quaint little name—and I fancy it just fits 
you, too,” he finished smilingly. 

The owner of the name sighed unexpectedly. 

“Maybe. Still, sometimes I—I wish it were ‘Jane 
Jones,’ or—or anything but what it is.” 

“Jane Jones!’ Never! And when already you 
have such a pretty one!” 

“Oh, yes, I know. I thought it pretty once; but 
now—really, Mr. Hilton,’ she broke off bitterly, 
“perhaps you wouldn’t think it pretty if the girls 
called you ‘Miss Prim’ and ‘Little Primmer,’ and 
‘Little Primrose,’ and—anything and everything 
but your right name!” 

“Well, upon my word,” laughed the man, “maybe 
I wouldn’t; but ” He hesitated, a sudden 
frown coming to his face. Just what he was going 
to say Penelope never knew, for at that moment 
they reached the door of the shabby boarding- 
house where she lived. 

Five minutes later, in the tiny room up four 
flights, Penelope fairly hugged herself with joy. 

“T know him—I know him—TI really know him 
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now,” she chanted to her image in the cracked 
mirror; “and he’s every bit as nice as I thought 
him. He ought to be—for Miss West!” 

It was a very eager, palpitating Penelope that 
watched the door of the Tea-room the next noon. 
Just what she expected Mr. Colfax Hilton would 
say and do, she could not tell, perhaps; but what 
he did say and do was a vague disappointment to 
her. He greeted her with a smile, it is true, and 
he asked her pleasantly if she had recovered from 
her fright of the night before; but after that he did 
not seem to know that she was there, except that he 
smiled good-by as he rose to go. 

It was the same the next day and the next; and 
by that time Penelope’s vague disappointment had 
become a definite heartache. What she did not 
realize was that Hilton was too much of a gentle- 
man to bring unpleasant comment on herself by 
any act of his. What she did realize was that no 
one in all that great cityful did she really know. 

It was at about this time that she began to pore 
over the society news of the daily papers, watching 
for Hilton’s name, and for Miss West’s. Then she 
learned of Miss West’s departure for Europe. After 
that neither name appeared for some days. 

It was on a springlike afternoon in April that the 
little kitchen-maid of the shabby boarding-house 
knocked at Penelope’s bedroom door. 

“Gent to see ye, Miss, in the parlor.” 

“To see—me? You must be mistaken, Louisa.” 

“Yes, Miss, he said you.” Plainly the maid, too, 
had her doubts. 

Downstairs a minute later, Penelope almost dis- 
believed her own eyes. 
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“Why, Mr.—Hilton!” she murmured, astounded. 

The man came forward eagerly, with a winningly 
frank smile. 

“You see, I remembered very well where you 
lived, and—for ten whole days you’ve not been at 
the Tea-room,” he said. ‘You’ve been iil, I am 
afraid.” 

“Yes; but I’m better now. You—you are very 
kind to inquire,” stammered Penelope. 

“Y’m glad you’re better,” answered the man, 
dropping easily into his chair again; “but I wanted 
to see you anyhow. I wanted to tell you that Miss 
West remembers you. She remembers you very 
well indeed, Miss Primrose.” 

“T’m glad,’ murmured Penelope, simply, “very ~ 
glad.” Then, impulsively, she added: “You see, I 
don’t know anyone down here—not anyone!”’ 

All the pent-up longings of months of loneliness 
rang in Penelope’s voice. The man’s eyes softened. 
For a moment he hesitated; then very gently he 
spoke. 

“Miss Primrose, forgive me, but—Miss West and 
I were wondering the other day how—how you hap- 
pened to be—down here. You see, we——” he 
smiled whimsically, ‘we both agreed that a Boston 
hotel wasn’t exactly the place where we expected to 
find a—a primrose growing. How did it happen, 
please?” 

And Penelope told him. 

For Penelope Primrose there began that Sunday 
afternoon a wonderful new life—a life in which 
there was no room for loneliness. Not for some 
days was she well enough to return to the Tea- 
room—but it was absolutely necessary that she 
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should be out of doors, so Hilton said; and he 
promptly saw to it that she was out of doors, walk- 
ing, driving and motoring with him. 

Later Penelope did go back to the Tea-room, 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed and well. At noon she 
looked for Hilton; but he did not come. Neither 
did he appear the next day nor the next; but the 
following evening he called at the house, and Pe- 
nelope wondered how he happened to know that it 
was her free evening. He told her that he was lone- 
some, and that he had come around to be cheered 
up. And Penelope—remembering Miss West’s ab- 
sence—did not question this. 

One by one the days slipped into weeks, and the 
weeks into a month. Very frequently now did 
young Hilton declare that he needed “cheering up.” 
Yet Penelope never saw him at the Tea-room. It 
was always in the dreary boarding-house parlor, on 
the way to and from work, or at some play or con- 
cert to which he insisted upon taking her in her 
infrequent leisure. Nor did Penelope realize just 
what influence upon herself was this “cheering up” 
process having, until she saw the news item. 

It was very short and to the point. Miss Rose 
West, who had been purchasing her trousseau in 
Paris, was expected in New York in less than a 
week. Her marriage to young Hilton would follow 
almost immediately. 

“Almost immediately!” 

Wild-eyed, Penelope stared at the words. “Al- 
most immediately!” Then at once, right away, 
there would be for her no more 

In a blinding flash then, Penelope realized just 
whose lonesomeness she had been “cheering up.” 
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She saw what it was going to mean—life without 
Colfax Hilton. 


Exactly how Colfax Hilton discovered Penelope 
Primrose’s flight from the Tea-room and from the 
shabby South-end boarding-house, it is not neces- 
sary to tell. Suffice it to say that just in time he 
overtook a hurrying, white-faced little maid in the 
North Station. 

“Penelope, what does this mean?” he demanded. 

“Why, I—I’m going home,” stammered the girl. 

He caught at her hand and held it. 

“But why are you going home—like this—all of 
a sudden? And—and you’ve been crying, too! 
Penelope, what does this mean? What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing; that is—nothing that—that you can 
help.” 

“Have you had bad news?” 

“Yes—no—that is, it wasn’t news, exactly,” 
stammered Penelope. ‘Please, Mr. Hilton, let me 
go. It’s ’most my train time.” 

“Very well then, I shall go with you,” declared 
the man determinedly; but at her look of dismay 
he drew back in amazement. “Penelope, it isn’t 
possible that you are running away from—me?” 
he cried. 

The shamed red that flew from neck to brow an- 
swered him. 

“Why, little girl, little Primrose,” he breathed 
huskily, “How could you? How can you? Don’t 
you see?—oh, good heavens! what a place to try 
to talk like this in!” he broke off despairingly. 
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“Don’t you know?—haven’t you seen how I love 
you, dear?” 

With a desperate wrench Penelope tore her hand 
free. 

“Oh, how can you!” she cried under her breath, 
“now—when she’s almost—here!” 

“She—here! Who?” Then there came to Col- 
fax Hilton the memory of something he read in a 
paper the day before. “Do you mean—Little Prim- 
rose, perhaps you didn’t know, but I’ve got a 
brother, and he’s going to marry Miss West. 
Surely you didn’t think yy 

“Your brother!” 

Penelope was nothing if not truthful; and one 
glance at her face was enough for Hilton. 

“Penelope—you darling!” he breathed, then he 
fortunately recollected what a public place they 
were in. 

Two minutes later a young man was bundling a 
starry-eyed girl in a taxicab. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the waiting chauffeur. 

“Eh? Oh, anywhere—everywhere—so we get 
out of here!” 

“Yes, sir. All right, sir,” grinned the chauffeur; 
and clicked the door shut. 


VI: FOR MOTHER: A CHRISTMAS 


FOR MOTHER: A CHRISTMAS 


N justice to all three of the Kendall young 

people, it should be said at once that they did 

not in the least realize what they were doing. 
For two years now they had given their mother 
something for Christmas that they themselves 
wished to have in the house. It had worked beau- 
tifully. Mrs. Kendall had seemed pleased enough 
—and they had got what they specially wanted. It 
is not strange, then, perhaps, that this year, when 
the young Kendalls came to think up what to buy 
as a Christmas present for their mother, their own 
needs—and not their mother’s—dominated their 
minds. 

Caroline, sixteen years old, Fannie, eighteen, and 
Ned, twenty-two, were discussing the matter early 
in December one day at dinner, when their mother 
was absent at a club meeting. They had the table 
quite to themselves; their father had telephoned 
that he should be late, and they need not wait. 

“What are you girls going to give her?” asked 
Ned. 

“Oh, we’ve thought of two or three things,” said 
Caroline, “but we want to make sure not to give 
the same thing you do.” 

Ned laughed. ‘“There’s no danger. You’d never 
hit upon the thing I’m going to give.” 
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“What’s that?” 

“A lemonade pitcher and a dozen good-sized 
glasses that will hold more than a thimbleful,” said 
Ned. 

“Well, I think I shall give her a Morris-chair for 
the parlor,” declared Fannie, “a good solid one. 
I’ve been saving up my allowance for it for weeks. 
There isn’t a thing in there fit for a man to sit 
on.” 

At the sudden laugh from her brother and sister, 
Fannie blushed. 

“Well, you know how it is,” she protested. 
“There’s nothing but spindle-leg gilt and lady 
chairs in there. I was so mortified last week when 
the club committee met here. Poor Jerry New- 
comb tried three chairs before he finally dared to 
let down his whole weight; and then he selected 
the sofa. I said to myself that night that before 
the year was out I’d have a chair in there that he 
could sit on.” 

“Especially as you thought he might want to sit 
in some chair there quite often the coming winter,” 
observed Caroline. 

“Of course! We’re doing committee work.” 

Caroline laughed. Then she gave a long sigh. 
“T’m going to give Mother a tennis-set,” she vouch- 
safed. 

“Mother—a tennis-set!” It was an explosive cry 
from both Fannie and Ned. 

As they said the words, an outer door shut 
quietly, and a man entered the hall; but so ab- 
sorbed were the young people that they did not 
notice him. They were consequently not aware 
that their father, coming toward the open dining- 
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room door, had paused in surprise at hearing their 
words. 

“Well, why not?” Caroline said, defiantly. “Why 
shouldn’t I give Mother a tennis-set?” 

“But Mother doesn’t play tennis,” ventured 
Fannie. 

“Well, neither will she sit in your Morris-chair, 
nor drink lemonade from Ned’s glasses.” 

“But Mother would like them to offer to her 
guests,” said Ned. 

“Then why won’t she like my present for the 
same reason? I don’t see why she shouldn’t like to 
offer a nice game of tennis to our guests as well as 
a stuffy old Morris-chair, or a set of silly glasses. 
And, as for Father 

Mr. Kendall came forward. 

“Well, what about Father?” he asked. 

“We've just been talking about Christmas pres- 
ents for Mother,” Fannie explained; “and I think 
Caroline was going to begin on yours. So you see 
it was high time we stopped.” 

After dinner Ned went out, and the girls, going 
upstairs, left their father to his thoughts—and John 
Kendall’s thoughts just then were of Christmas 
presents. 

A tennis set, a Morris-chair and a set of Jennie 
ade glasses! No wonder Mother never seemed to 
care about her presents! But would she care if 
they were different? Suddenly John Kendall de- 
termined to find out. 

In the days that followed he learned that his wife 
would like several things very much if she had them 
—and they were not lemonade glasses, or a Morris- 
,chair or a tennis-set. He learned, too, that the 
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lemonade glasses were really for Ned, the Morris- 
chair for Fannie, and the tennis-set for Caroline. 

It was thoughtlessness; he realized that, for all 
three of his children loved their mother dearly. 
But they must be made to think! 

For some days John Kendall pondered the mat- 
ter. Then one slippery morning Mrs. Kendall fell 
and sprained her ankle. She would not be able to 
do any more Christmas shopping. 

“But, John,” she lamented on the twentieth day 
of December, “what shall I do? I haven’t got one 
of the children’s things yet.” 

John Kendall felt that there was his chance. 
“Suppose you let me get the presents. I shall be 
glad to do it.” 

His wife sighed. “I don’t see, dear, but that I 
shall have to let you,” she answered. “Of course 
you can do it.” 

“Of course I can; only’—he hesitated a mo- 
ment—‘“only I should want you to promise to be 
satisfied with what I got.” 

“Why, of course I shall be! I was going to get 
books for Ned—a good set of Thackeray or Steven- 
son. And for the girls—oh, there are quantities of 
things the girls would like: gloves—they wear six 
and a quarter; and Fannie has been hinting for a 
pearl bar-pin, and Caroline has been asking right 
out for a watch. Then of course there are always 
handkerchiefs and bags—they are good at any time. 
I had thought of a beaded bag for Fannie. There 
are some beauties at Harrington’s. I should have 
got one for myself if I could have afforded it; but 
of course it’s silly for me to have one. I think Fan- 
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nie would like one of those white and silver ones 
best—at least, I think they are the prettiest.” 

“White and silver.” Mr. Kendall took out his 
note-book. 

“Yes. Just select what you think best.” 

“Oh, I will, and you must agree to be satisfied. 
Will you?” 

“Of course I shall, John. You know that.” 

He put into his pocket the note-book, in which 
he had made a single entry, “Beaded bag—white 
and silver. Harrington’s.” 

Once or twice before Christmas Mrs. Kendall 
asked her husband about the presents he was to 
buy for her to give to the children. He always an- 
swered, “Yes, yes, it will be all right. You know 
you promised to leave it all to me.” But when the 
evening of the twenty-fourth came, and there was 
still no sign of anything for her to give to her son 
and two daughters, she ventured to speak once 
again. 

“John, you—you did get something for the chil- 
dren—for me to give them, didn’t you?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Why, yes, dear, of course I did! I didn’t bring 
them home until to-night. I did them all up at 
the office and labeled them in your name. They’re 
all ready to go on the table to-morrow.” 

“What are they?” 

“You promised to be satisfied; so I’m not going 
to let you see them till to-morrow, when the chil- 
dren open them.” 

“Oh John! I know you’ve been extravagant! I 
can tell by the guilty way you act. You’ve bought 
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every single one of those things I mentioned. I 
know you have!” 

“Indeed, I haven’t,” replied her husband. 

It was the custom of the Kendall family to open 
the Christmas presents they got from each other at 
the table, after breakfast. Usually, they took turns 
in untying the mysterious packages grouped about 
their plates or chairs; but on this Christmas morn- 
ing Mr. Kendall suggested that he should first open 
all his presents, and that then Mother, Fannie, 
Caroline and Ned should open theirs. After a teas- 
ing laugh at “Father’s hurry to see what he’s got,” 
his proposal was agreed to. 

His tissue-covered, ribbon-tied packages were 
found to contain four neckties, six handkerchiefs, 
a book, and a pocket-book. When these were ar- 
ranged in all their glory on the table before him, 
and he had properly thanked the givers, he turned 
to his wife. 

“Now, Mother,” he said. 

“But mine are so big!” she said, as she gazed 
from the bulky packages on the table to the huge, 
sheet-draped object at one side. 

“Yes, I know,” interposed Fannie, quickly. “I 
couldn’t afford enough red ribbon for mine, but I 
did do it up in white.” 

Her mother lifted the sheet that concealed it. 
“Oh—a Morris-chair!” exclaimed Mrs. Kendall. 
Only John Kendall noticed the wistfulness in her 
voice as she spoke. “I—I’m sure I thank you very 
much, my dear.” 

“Yes,” cried Fannie, eagerly, “I thought you’d 
like it! It’s for the parlor, you know.” 

“The parlor!” Mrs. Kendall spoke as if she were 
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not quite sure she should like a Morris-chair in that 
room. 

“Yes. You know you haven’t a thing in there, 
not one, that you could offer to—to a heavy per- 
son,” Fannie explained. 

Caroline and Ned giggled. 

“Oh, but what is this?” Mrs. Kendall picked up 
a somewhat awkwardly tied bow of red ribbon. 
“Merry Christmas to Mother from Ned,” she read 
aloud from the little card accompanying the gift. 
“Oh—glasses!” 

“Yes,” said Ned. “I thought maybe you’d like 
something that had some size to them to send up 
lemonade in.” 

“Why, of course. And thank you so much! 
They’re very pretty.” 

The next gift was a beautiful gold-mounted foun- 
tain pen from Mr. Kendall, for which she gave fer- 
vent thanks. 

“Oh, John, how could you know that that’s just 
what I wanted?” she exclaimed. 

“Little bird told me. But you have another pres- 
ent there. What’s that?” 

“This is ‘With love from Caroline,’” read Mrs. 
Kendall, picking up another card. A moment later 
she fell back in ill-concealed amazement, staring at 
the object she had taken from the open package be- 
fore her. “A tennis-racket!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, there’s a whole set there,” explained Caro- 
line. “And you know there’s a perfectly beauti- 
ful place for it out behind the house. Now, Mother 
mine, you’ve got the finest tennis-set in town to 
offer to the boys and girls who come here. ‘They’ll 
simply rave over it, Mother!” 
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“Why—how delightful!” murmured Mrs. Ken- 
dall. “I’m sure I’m very much obliged.” 

If there was a faint and gentle sarcasm in her 
voice, no one noticed it except her husband, and 
all he said was, “Now, Fannie, let’s have yours.” 

“All right, Father.” 

With manifest alacrity Fannie reached for a small 
flat package that proved to be a box of pretty hand- 
kerchiefs from her sister. She had opened two or 
three other packages before she turned to the bulky 
object that had stood all the time by her chair. 

“T saved this till the last because it was the big- 
gest!” she exclaimed, happily, stooping to pick up 
the card. “Oh, this is Mother’s gift. Why, it’s a 
tea-table!”’ she finished, in a disappointed tone of 
voice, as the wrappings fell away under her fingers. 

Mrs. Kendall half started from her chair. 

“Why, John,” she began, turning reproachful 
eyes on her husband. “I never said ” She 
stopped helplessly. Her husband had begun to 
speak. 

“T might as well own up right now, children,” he 
said. “I bought the presents for your mother to 
give you, and I thought I’d surprise her with them 
just as much as I did you. I got a tea-table as her 
gift to you, Fannie, as you see. I knew she'd like 
to have you have it. It will be so nice for you to 
serve tea from, when your friends drop in.” 

“But—but they don’t drink tea, Father—mine 
don’t,” murmured Fannie, with a perplexed frown. 

“Well, your mother’s do, anyway,” said Mr. Ken- 
dall, cheerfully. “I heard her say only last week 
how much she wanted one for the parlor. And 
now you have it.” 
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“Oh, yes, I have it.” Fannie laughed. “And— 
thank you very much, Mother,” she hastened to 
add. 

“But, my dear, I—I did not ” began Mrs. 
Kendall, speaking to her daughter, but looking at 
her husband; “I—I did not——” She stopped help- 
lessly. 

“No, you didn’t tell me to get a tea-table, I’ll 
admit,” said Mr. Kendall. “But you promised to 
be satisfied with what I did get. Now, Caroline, 
it’s your turn.” 

Caroline laughed a little nervously. 

“T’m going to begin right away with Mother’s,” 
she declared. “It’s on top—and I know Mother’s 
just longing to know what she’s given me. Why, 
it’s—Letters!”’ she finished, when the boxful of 
small, lettered squares of pasteboard met her eyes. 
The tone of her voice was unmistakable. Caroline 
particularly detested the game of Letters. 

Once more Mrs. Kendall half started from her 
chair. “John, John!” she remonstrated. 

“Yes, Letters,’ Mr. Kendall said to Caroline. 
“Now you have something worth while to offer your 
mother’s friends when they come in for a social 
afternoon. You know how your mother likes Let- 
ters—and there wasn’t a box of decent ones left in 
the house. She told meso the other day. But now 
you have some for her, and for her friends, haven’t 
you?” 

Caroline flushed painfully. She threw a quick 
glance into her sister’s face, then into her brother’s. 
Both Fannie and Ned were looking uncomfortable. 

Caroline hastily put down the box of Letters and 
picked up another package to open. 
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When Ned’s turn came, his father noticed that, 
with apparent carelessness, he slipped one rather 
small square package to one side under the mass of 
papers and ribbons. He was not surprised, there- 
fore, when, with a fine flourish, Ned thanked every- 
body for the gifts, and leaned back in his chair as 
if he had finished—although he had opened no 
present from his mother. ‘* 

“Oh, but there’s another one yet!” cried his 
father. “Right there under the corner of those 
papers. See?” 

“Why, so there is,’ murmured Ned. “Well, 
Mother, what do you suppose this is?” He pulled 
at the ribbon bow. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, but I hope——” She 
stopped, aghast. In her son’s hand lay a beautiful 
white and silver beaded bag. “John!” she cried, 
turning to her husband, in dismay. “John, I know 
I promised to be satisfied, but what can you be 
thinking of?” 

“T’ll tell you, my dear.” Mr. Kendall led his 
wife toward the door, after carefully supporting her 
still limping steps. “But suppose I tell you—out- 
side?” 

In the dining-room, after the door was closed, 
there was a moment of silence. Then, from a youth 
who was balancing a beaded bag in his hand, there 
came a low-voiced utterance: 

“Well, girls, I guess next year we won’t be giving 
Mother lemonade glasses, a Morris-chair, and a 
tennis-set.” 

“T should say not!” choked Caroline and Fannie 
together, half laughing, half crying; and Caroline 
added: 
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“Whatever we do give her next year, it will be 
for herself—if it has to be a—a hair switch, or a set 
of false teeth!” 

“As if she needed either of those, bless her 
heart!” cried Fannie, loyally. 

“Well, anyhow, there are three presents she'll get 
this year,” put in Ned, “a beaded bag, a box of Let- 
ters——” 

“And a tea-table!” said Fannie, joyously. 


VII: WHEN BETH CAME HOME 


Le 


WHEN BETH CAME HOME 


T was a stately, white-pillared, green-blinded 
old mansion set well back in the midst of vel- 
vety, tree-shaded lawns. In spite of its un- 

mistakable air of dignified elegance and prim sobri- 
ety, the whole place wore to-day an air of almost 
eager excitement. Windows were open and doors 
stood wide-flung; immaculate but elderly maids 
flitted hurriedly about, and a grizzled gardener 
was tramping the lawn from end to end in a 
fruitless search for twigs, fallen leaves or bits 
of paper. 

Within the house a sweet-faced old woman and a 
kindly eyed old man tripped happily about the 
rooms, nodding, smiling and talking—of Beth. Al- 
ways of Beth, the child of their old age. 

Beth was coming home. She had been home be- 
fore, of course—for vacations. But this was no 
vacation. This was for permanency. Vacations 
were a whirl of dressmaking, dentistry, and gayeties 
crowded into a limited, fast-flying number of days 
or weeks. Permanency was the restful, happy in- 
timacy of everyday life, with no dreaded “time to 
go” looming just ahead. In Mother’s eyes was a 
vision of a loving daughter, gradually taking over 
into her capable, graceful hands all the wearisome, 
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worrisome details of home and church affairs that 
were so dear, but that were becoming so burdensome 
now. In Father’s eyes was just his daughter Beth, 
always to be there with her smile, her gay banter, 
and her kiss to welcome him. Beth was coming 
home. 

Miles away, but speeding nearer, Beth was, in- 
deed, coming home. In Beth’s eyes, too, were 
visions, in which the past and the future were hope- 
fully entangled, but always capitalized: Com- 
mencement, Valedictory, Fame, Good-bys, Flowers, 
Applause, Career, Life. Beth drew a long breath 
and settled herself more comfortably, her dreamy 
eyes out the window. Life! After all, that was 
what was before her now—Life. And she must 
look forward, not backward. Life, real life was 
ahead of her, not behind her. Life! 

At four o’clock that afternoon Beth reached 
home. Father met her at the station, Mother on 
the veranda steps. Back by the side door the 
elderly maids watched for a chance to curtsy their 
greetings. Beyond them the grizzled gardener 
ducked his head in respectful jubilation. 

“Oh, Beth, we’re so glad and thankful,” quavered 
Mother. Just think, we’ve got you home, dear!” 

“Yes, home,” echoed Father, in a voice deep with 
feeling. 

“Oh, yes, I’m here all right,” laughed Beth, toss- 
ing a nod and a smile to the old gardener and the 
curtsying maids. “But I came near not being. 
One of the girls had a farewell spread to-night and 
wanted me to stay; but I told her I’d simply got to 
go home.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, of course, if you’d wished to 
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stay one day more,” began Mrs. Gray, in quick dis- 
tress. 

“Nonsense! I didn’t. I wanted to come home,” 
interposed her daughter, briskly. 

“Oh, all right, dear,” murmured Mrs. Gray, with 
a little sigh of content, as she led the way into the 
house. 

It was some time later at the supper table that 
Beth laughingly threw up her hands. 

“ ‘Beth,’ ‘Beth,’ ‘Beth’!” she mimicked despair- 
ingly. “Dear me, people, you'll just have to begin 
to learn to stop calling me ‘Beth.’ You see, I’m go- 
ing to be ‘Elizabeth,’ now.” 

“Oh, but, Beth,” began her mother—then 
stopped in confusion. 

“Nonsense!” spoke up her father, sharply. 

“Oh, but it isn’t nonsense,” protested the girl, 
lifting her chin a little. ‘Elizabeth is my name, 
and I just wish to be called by it; that’s all. You 
don’t suppose I’m going to sign a silly-looking 
‘Beth’ to my pictures, do you?” 

“Your pictures!” stammered Mrs. Gray. 

“Surely, Mother dear! That’s what I’ve decided 
to be, you know—an illustrator,’ nodded Miss 
Elizabeth Gray. 

“To be!” echoed her father, with a puzzled 
frown. 

“Yes; draw pictures, you know, for books and 
magazines—illustrate folks’ stories.’ 

“But, my—my dear, how can you? That is, I 
didn’t know you could—draw,” faltered Mrs. Gray. 

Her daughter laughed and made a wry face. 

“Well, I can’t, so very much—yet, perhaps. But 
I’ve got talent—the teacher said I had talent; and 
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I’m going to work so hard! Of course it'll be 
mostly practice and study at first, but ’m young, 
and I’m going to begin right away. That’s why I 
hurried home to-day. You see the others’ll get 
there—Boston, I mean—next Monday, and I don’t 
want to be too much behind them, and there’s such 
a lot of things I’ve just got to do before I go.” 

“Go! Why, Beth, you’ve just come!” 

, “Oh, but I’m not going yet, Mother dear. I can’t, 
anyway. You’ll have me for a whole week!” 

“A week!” 

So dismayed was the cry that Beth, though she 
knew nothing of that vision of “permanency” that 
her words had shattered, must have dimly realized 
something. 

“But, Mother, dear,” she frowned impatiently, 
“surely you knew I’d be going sometime!” 

Mrs. Gray shook her head. 

“T thought you’d come home to live,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Here? Oh, Mother, you never could think I’d 
live here—in Conorsville!” 

Across the table Jonas Gray stirred suddenly. 

“My dear, your mother and I thought our daugh- 
ter had come home to live,” he said, with great 
emphasis. : 

“But, dearies, think—listen!” sighed the girl, de- 
spairingly. “What could I do in a place like this?” 

“Do? Oh, there’s plenty to do,” quavered Mrs. 
Gray, leaning forward eagerly. “There’s all the 
care of the house and the planning, besides the out- 
side work—the church, you know, and——” But 
Beth had again thrown up her hands in laughing, 
protesting horror. 
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“Mother, I should die! Imagine my trying to run 
Mother’s societies and missionary teas! And you 
know how I abhor every last petty detail of house- 
keeping. It isn’t as if you needed me. Your maids 
are treasures. You’ve said so yourself.” 

“But to go away—so far,’”’ demurred Mrs. Gray, 
faintly. 

“Oh, Boston isn’t far, Mother, dear. And we’ve 
made such splendid plans! There are four of us 
going to live together with one of the girls’ mother 
for chaperon and housekeeper. My allowance will 
more than cover my share of the expenses—till I 
earn enough myself, you know. They’ve got the 
dearest little apartment all picked out. You see, 
we're in such a hurry we're going to begin right 
away, without waiting till fall.” 

“But, Beth—I mean, Elizabeth—I—I don’t want 
you to,” faltered Mary Gray. 

“No, child; we—we can’t have it.” Jonas Gray’s 
voice shook as he spoke. 

Once again the girl gave a despairing sigh. 

“Mother, dear, Father, why do you make it so 
hard for me? Don’t you want me to be happy?” 
she cried. “Why, I should feel like a bird in a cage 
here. I want to be out in the world where I can 
breathe. I want to amount to something. I want 
to be somebody. Here I am, twenty-four years 
old. If I’m ever going to begin, now’s the time. 
So please don’t say any more, unless you want to 
make me perfectly miserable!” 

And they said no more—at least, they said very 
little more. ‘Perfectly miserable’ was not what 
they wanted to make their daughter Beth—Hliza- 
beth. Far rather would they be perfectly miserable 
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themselves, if it came to that. So, very bravely, 
they turned their attention to making sure that 
the girl friends, the mother, the Boston apartment, 
and the plans for living there were as desirable as 
possible. They even smiled bravely, too, when all 
too soon came the time to say good-by to Beth— 
Elizabeth. And if, afterwards, well within the 
house, they cried more than a little in each other’s 
arms, Beth—Elizabeth—of course, did not know. 

But the next day the stately old mansion had as- 
sumed its wonted aspect. There were no wide- 
flung doors, and few up-flung windows. Shades 
were closely drawn, and flitting maids were nowhere 
to be seen. Even the grizzled old gardener walked 
straight by an untidy bit of paper on the lawn, 
with only a listless glance of unconcern. 

The summer sped and autumn came. At 
Thanksgiving the daughter of the house flew home 
for a few breezy days, and again at Christmas she 
set the quiet old rooms to ringing with gay laugh- 
ter and song. On both occasions she brought young 
friends with her, so there was little opportunity for 
intimate family talks. If Jonas Gray’s eyes were 
wistful, and Mary Gray’s eyes blurred with tears 
at times, nobody, apparently, noticed it—certainly 
not the daughter of the, house. 

The winter passed, and spring came; and it was 
on a spring day that Elizabeth, in her Boston 
apartment, received a call from Mrs. Turner, an old 
friend of the family. 

“T’ve just been visiting in Conorsville, and I 
called on your father and mother. They gave me 
your address,” she explained, as Elizabeth ushered 
her into the tiny living-room. “So now I thought 
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I’d call and see how you were getting along,” she 
finished, with a rather searching glance into the 
girl’s bright face. 

“Beautifully! You must see the eed 
a dear,” smiled Elizabeth. 

“You like it so well here, then?” There was still 
that gravely questioning look in Mrs. Turner’s eyes. 

“Oh, immensely!” 

“It is pretty, certainly, and very cozy,” agreed 
the visitor, glancing about the room; “but—aren’t 
you ever just a bit homesick, Beth?” 

“Homesick? Not a bit!” 

“But, Beth—excuse me—HElizabeth—I believe 
your mother said you were ‘Elizabeth’ now.” 

The girl laughed and made a protesting gesture. 

“Not to you, my dear Mrs. Turner. That’s really 
only for my pictures, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, the pictures! And so you're going to 
be a famous illustrator, my dear?” 

Again the girl laughed, this time a bit ruefully. 

“No, I’m afraid not—quite that, Mrs. Turner,” 
she admitted. “Oh, I do a little work now and 
then for the lower priced magazines; but, you see, 
I haven’t any very great talent, I’m afraid—at least 
I haven’t shown that I have, as yet.” 

“Oh, so that’s it, is it? Then perhaps you aren’t 
going to stay here much longer?” A note of some- 
thing like hope had crept into Mrs. Turner’s voice. 

“Oh, I shall stay just the same,” returned the 
girl, quickly. “Why, Mrs. Turner, you don’t know 
how much I love it here—the concerts, the plays, 
the people I meet—people who are doing things 
worth while, you know. Oh, yes, I shall stay—be- 
sides, I’m hoping to grow, you see.” 
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Mrs. Turner relaxed visibly in her chair. For a 
moment she said nothing. When she did speak it 
was of something far removed from Elizabeth and 
her work. Later, a little abruptly, she said: 

“Let me see, I told you, didn’t I? I saw your 
father and mother when I was in Conorsville.” 

“Yes. How were they?” 

Mrs. Turner parried this question with another. 

“Have you seen them lately?” she asked. 

“Well, not since Christmas.” 

“And you noticed nothing—then?” 

The girl turned with startled eyes. 

“Noticed nothing! Why, Mrs. Turner, what do 
you mean?” 

“T mean—that they’ve changed such a lot, seems 
to me. They’re both so quiet, so—so sober, and 
——” But Elizabeth’s ringing laugh brought her 
words to a pause. 

“Sober! Quiet! Of course they are, my dear 
woman! How could they be anything else in that 
gone-to-sleep little town? Dear me, you startled 
me. I thought you meant they were sick.” 

“They don’t look well, Beth—to me, when I 
remember how brisk and cheery they used to be. 
And—did you ever think how they must miss 
you, dear?” 

Elizabeth stirred restlessly. 

“Why, of course they miss me, Mrs. Turner, I 
suppose; but still surely they couldn’t expect me to 
be contented in Conorsville! As if I could live and 
grow and develop into anything there!” 

“Tt happened to be just twilight when I called,” 
murmured Mrs. Turner, musingly, as if she had not 
heard her young hostess’s remarks; “and they were 
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sitting before the fireplace, just they two—alone. 
They weren’t doing anything. The newspaper lay 
wide open on the floor by your mother’s chair. She 
picked it up hurriedly when I came in, and apolo- 
gized for its untidy position, saying she had just 
been trying to read to your father, but that she was 
afraid she had made poor work of it—that he 
thought, anyway, that no one could read to him like 
Beth.” 

Once more Elizabeth Gray stirred restlessly. 
This time a tiny frown drew her brows together. 

“Yes, yes, I know. Father’s always talking like 
that. But it’s really all nonsense. Mother reads 
just as well as I do—better, for that matter. Mrs. 
Turner, why is it that people of that age never 
seem to have any interests? Now look at Mother. 
She runs the house, of course, but it would run it- 
self now, with Nora there. But Mother’s given up 
her church work and the club work, and all she 
does is to knit a little, read and write a little, or 
chat with some neighbor. Then she just sits and— 
does nothing. And it’s the same with Father, since 
he’s given up his business, only he doesn’t even 
have the knitting and reading, on account of his 
eyes. Now if they only had something to be in- 
terested in they wouldn’t—er—mope, so.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, my dear, they have some- 
thing in which they are very much interested— 
their daughter Beth. If you don’t believe it you 
should hear them talk. Indeed, I heard nothing 
but Beth all the time I was there. Even the news- 
paper, it seems, had to do with Beth, for your 
mother explained that they’d just been reading 
an article about how parents of unusually talented 
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children must expect to make unusual sacrifices.” 

Mrs. Turner paused and cleared her throat. She 
had more to say, but before she could begin to say 
it, the door was flung open and a group of laughing 
girls entered from the hall. 

Mrs. Turner plainly looked disappointed; but 
not so Elizabeth. Elizabeth, indeed, looked almost 
relieved as she hurriedly rose to present her friends. 

Elizabeth did not sleep well that night. Always 
in her thoughts and in her dreams was a familiar 
fireplace before which sat a little old woman and a 
little old man, with a newspaper on the floor be- 
tween them. In vain Elizabeth fumed and fretted 
and argued, calling herself silly and notional. In 
vain did she demand of herself if she did not have a 
right to keep on with her beloved work—to live her 
own life in her own way. Still before her eyes, 
waking or sleeping, was the fireplace, the little old 
man, the little old woman and the newspaper. 

Whether, in time, this alone would have led to 
something, or nothing, cannot be known, for, as it 
chanced, a story to be illustrated, which came in 
two days after Mrs. Turner’s call, added a new ele- 
ment to the situation. 

To Elizabeth the story seemed indeed real life— 
her own life. There was the old home in the quiet 
country town, the eager, ambitious daughter of the 
house, the father and mother left lonely and un- 
happy when the daughter betook herself and her 
“career” to a distant city. To be sure, the daugh- 
ter in the story was a musician, and her talent was 
great and unquestioned. Furthermore, she went to 
Paris, not Boston; and there were many other 
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minor details of the story quite dissimilar to Eliza- 
beth’s own case. 

But Elizabeth was not seeing minor details. She 
was seeing, for the first time in her life, something 
of what parenthood meant. On and on she read, 
spurred by an irresistible force quite beyond her 
control. And as she read, always it was of herself. 

First there was the tiny baby girl, the mother’s 
joy, the father’s pride. Then there was the baby 
older grown, the schoolgirl, the college girl. There 
were the joyous homecomings when father and 
mother flew about with light steps and shining 
eyes. There were the long weeks of loneliness when 
letters were the only milestones along a weary way. 
There were the hopes, the plans, the prayers. And 
there was always in the near future the star of 
promise—the final day of homecoming when col- 
lege should be over. And then one day it came— 
that homecoming—and college was over; but 

Elizabeth did not read much more. She tossed 
the manuscript aside, sprang to her feet and began 
feverishly to walk up and down the narrow room. 
Once again before her eyes was the fireplace, the 
lonely old man, the lonely old woman, and the 
newspaper idle on the floor. 

And Mrs. Turner had said 

With a little ery Elizabeth jerked herself into her 
hat and coat and went out for a walk; Elizabeth 
always went for a walk, if she could, when some- 
thing was on her mind. 

Not quite twenty-four hours later, in Conors- 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. Gray rose from their supper- 
table and trailed listlessly into the living-room. 
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“Shall I read to you, dearie?” asked the wife. 
“Tt’s light enough yet, if I sit by the window.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“No, I guess not, Mary. I don’t seem to feel like 
reading to-night.” 

There was brief pause; then, with visible hesita- 
tion, Mrs. Gray said: 

“There wasn’t any letter, of course. You’d have 
given it to me if there had been.” 

“No, there wasn’t any letter.” 

Another pause. Listlessly the man walked to his 
particular chair, drew it before the fireplace and 
sat down. Covertly the woman watched him. Her 
own eyes were troubled; but in a moment she 
smiled bravely: 

“Never mind, dearie, we won’t fret if there 
wasn’t. Like enough she was too busy to write; 
and you know we said we’d remember that parents 
of unusual children have to——” 

With a sudden ejaculation the old man brought, 
his fist down hard on the arm of his chair. 

“Well, who said we wanted to be the parents of 
unusual children?” he stormed hotly. 

Mrs. Gray fell back in dismay. 

“Why, Jonas!” she gasped. 

The man flushed miserably and relaxed into his 
former listlessness. 

“There, there, of course, of course! I didn’t 
mean it,’ he muttered. “It’s only——’ He 
stopped short. A quick step had sounded from the 
veranda outside. The next minute the living-room 
door was thrown wide open by the hand of a teary- 
eyed but smiling young woman. 3 

At the blank silence and looks of utter stupefac- 
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tion that greeted her, the young woman laughed a 
bit unsteadily. 

“Well, well,” she cried, “is this the way you wel- 
come me? Didn’t you want to see me?” 

“Want to see you!” the old man and the old 
woman struggled to their feet. “Is it really you, 
Beth—Elizabeth?” 

“Tt surely is,” declared that young woman, with a 
blithesomeness that was intended to hide the shake 
in her voice. “You see, I thought I’d come home,” 
she nodded above their heads. They were both in 
her strong young arms by this time. 

Mrs. Gray looked up quickly. 

“You don’t mean—to—stay?” she faltered. 

“Surely, of course. That’s what I meant.” 

“But your—your Picture- -drawing?” stammered 
Jonas Gray. 

“T’ve given it up, Father.” Beth hoped that her 
voice did not show quite what that giving-up meant 
to her. 

“Oh, but Beth,” interposed Mary Gray, hur- 
riedly, “we couldn’t let you do that, of course, just 
for us. Besides, we think your pictures are lovely 
—father and I do; and we sha’n’t let you give up 
making them. But maybe—maybe—Beth, couldn’t 
you do them at home—maybe?” she finished, her 
voice a-quiver with hope and excitement. 

Beth blinked her eyes tearfully and shook her 
head, stammering: “No, no, never mind the work, 
dear. I’ve given it up—really.” 

And so, as the days passed, Beth tried to think 
that she had given it up—that she must give it up. 
She could not do good work there at home, of 
course, in such surroundings, she told herself, think- 
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ing of her loved Boston “atmosphere,” with all it 
meant in incentive and inspiration. While as for 
going back there now, and leaving her father and 
mother—that, too, she could not do. 

Very bravely, therefore, Beth threw herself into 
the daily routine that made her mother’s life, and 
if, sometimes, her fingers tingled to pick up her 
pencils and crayons, no one but herself knew; and 
if, at other times, her pillow was wet with tears for 
dear hopes and ambitions unfulfilled, again no one 
but herself knew. Then one day came a letter for- 
warded from Boston. 

As she read it Beth gave an exclamation of dis- 
may. 

“Why, dearie, what is it?” questioned her mother 
anxiously. 

“Tt’s a story to be illustrated. I forgot it,” sighed 
Beth. “It came the day before I left for—here. I 
tossed it into the desk, and never thought of it 
again, and now the editor is asking about it. I 
shall have to tell the girls to send it back, of course; 
but it makes it rather bad, after all this time, 
and nothing done. It’s been almost a month, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Gray lifted her head alertly. 

“But why don’t you do it—now, dear?” she asked 
eagerly. “Let them send it here—do let them send 
it here, dear—for you to do now!” 

“Here? Oh, no, I couldn’t,’ began Beth. Then 
she stopped suddenly and drew in her breath with a 
little choking catch. 

“Nonsense! Of course you could,’ quavered Mrs. 
Gray decidedly. 
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“But——” And Beth stopped short, her finger 
to her lips. “I’ve given up—that is, I thought I 
couldn’t here. Of course if I thought I could——” 
A dawning eagerness crept into her eyes. 

“Do it? I know you can do it!” 

“Of course—it is bad—to send it back now—with 
nothing,” faltered Beth, the longing eagerness in 
her eyes growing and deepening to keep pace with 
the tingling eagerness in her fingers. “It’s a beau- 
tiful story, and if I only could draw _ 

Once more Beth stopped short. This time her 
face was gloriously alight. ‘Mother, Ill do it!” she 
cried; “and I’ve got one of my pictures all chosen. 
If only now I can make them see it as I see it!” 

And once again in Beth’s eyes was a vision of a 
little old man and a little old woman before the 
fireplace, with the newspaper on the floor between 
them. 

Beth sent for the story that afternoon. By the 
same mail she sent a letter of explanation and apol- 
ogy to the editor. For long days then Beth worked 
over her pictures. There were four of them, but 
chiefest and dearest was the firelight scene. And as 
the pictures grew, even Beth herself knew that they 
were good. What she did not realize, perhaps, was 
that the magic touch of sentiment and sacrifice was 
accomplishing what all of Boston’s art and atmos- 
phere had failed to effect. Perhaps, vaguely, she 
did realize it, however, when some time later she 
read the letter from the magazine editor. With 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes she hurried with it 
then to her mother. . 

“Mother, listen! I’ve won—lI’ve won! Do you 
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hear? Mr. Drew says there’s real power and talent 
in those pictures, and that they show a breadth of 
skill that none of my others ever did!” 

“Well, I’m not surprised. I knew you could do 
it,” bridled the little old woman, with proudly lifted 
head. 

Beth laughed tremulously, and dropped herself 
on the hassock at her mother’s feet. 

“Mother,” she breathed, with luminous eyes, “I 
believe I can do my work—and do it—here!” 


VIII: THE REBELLION OF MOLLY 


Vill 


THE REBELLION OF MOLLY 


OLLY was thirty now. She had spent her 
M life thus far in starting other people off, 

and staying, herself, behind. She was the 
youngest in a family of seven children, and the 
only one who had remained unmarried. Somehow, 
there never had been a time for Molly to marry. 
First there was Mabel’s wedding, then Tom’s, then 
the double wedding of the twins. Then Jennie had 
eloped with that good-for-nothing Fred Haskins; 
and now her stately sister Marion—“the flower of 
the family,” so called—had left a dainty peck at 
her lips in lieu of a kiss and had departed on a 
wedding trip. 

Molly had been a wonderful convenience these 
last ten years since Mother died. Of course when 
Mabel’s baby came, dear Molly must needs go there 
at once; and by and by, when the croup and the 
measles and the whooping cough followed swiftly 
upon the advent of Tom’s eldest boy—dear sister 
Molly was so good a nurse, and wouldn’t she please 
come? And dear sister Molly went. The better 
part of a year was spent by this same Molly at the 
bedside of one of the twins; and daily pilgrimages 
were now being made to the little cottage down the 
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lane where poor Jennie was repenting—in any- 
thing but leisure—her hasty marriage to young 
Haskins. 

Molly looked thoughtfully around her tiny sit- 
ting-room and frowned a little at the various signs 
of disorder which seem to necessarily attend the de- 
parture of a member of the family. Mabel, Tom, 
the twins, Jennie, and Marion—they were all gone 
now, and unconsciously Molly sighed—a deep, con- 
tented sigh, which spoke volumes. Then she picked 
up a newspaper from the floor, straightened a tidy 
on the back of a chair, and smoothed the rug in 
front of the hall door. 

What a lot she would be able to accomplish now, 
she thought, with a little thrill of delight at the 
recollection of the pile of unread magazines on the 
sitting-room table, and of the new books she had 
so long wanted to enjoy. There was something 
else, too—something so altogether delightful that 
she hardly dared think of it; so fragile and ephem- 
eral did the idea seem that even a thought might 
burst its bubble of possibility. 

Marion’s wedding had been a quiet one. A re- 
cent death in the groom’s family had precluded all 
display, and various unavoidable circumstances had 
prevented the attendance of even her brothers and 
sisters at the ceremony. Molly now remembered 
that on the hall stand were three or four unopened 
letters presumably from these same relatives of 
hers, and it was with guilty haste and a feeling of 
an intangible something not quite pleasant that 
she possessed herself of the letters and seated her- 
self in her low sewing-chair to read. 
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My pear Sister (wrote Mabel), I am so sorry that we 
could not be with you to-day, but, as you well know, it 
was quite out of the question. We shall be anxious to 
hear all about the wedding, but there is something else 
that I wanted to speak about and I will come right to 
the point at once. I know you must be very lonely there, 
my dear sister, and Charlie and I have decided to offer 
you a home with us. We will do all we can to make it 
pleasant for you, and I am sure you will be glad to take 
up with our offer. 

I really can’t stop to write more, the baby is crying. 
I shall be glad when you get here to look after him a 
little—he takes all my time. 

Very lovingly, 
MABEL. 


P.S. Oh, I forgot to say that Nellie is quite a little 
better; she sat up to-day. She is ’lotting on your games 
and stories that you always have at your command. I 
don’t seem to get any time now, but I joined a whist club 
to-day and have just become a member of the Ideal 
Reading Circle. I knew I should be all right when you 
got here to look after the children. 

Mas. 


Molly’s lips were pressed a little closer together, 
and her hand trembled as she broke the seal of the 
second letter. It was from Tom. 


Dear Sis: I suppose all the frummeries and furbelows 
that you women seem to think necessary to a wedding 
are over with now, and Marion married. Well—I hope 
she’ll be happy.. Sorry I couldn’t be there. But what I 
wanted to say was that you’d better come to live with 
us now. It isn’t right for a woman of your age to live 
alone. (A dull red showed in Molly’s cheek.) We have 
room and to spare, and you needn’t fret about the extra 
cost it will be to us. Wife says to be sure and come. 
She says tell you that she is planning to have the children 
take their music lessons of you now that Miss Marsh has 
raised her price. By the way, I am way behindhand on 
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my books at the store. I guess I’ll let you take hold of 
them—same as you did last year—when you get here. 
Well, no more now. 
Your aff. brother, 
Tom. 


There was a steely gleam in Molly’s usually mild 
blue eyes as she picked up the third and last letter. 
To a double wedding the twins had added a double 
house, and, as they had married brothers, they were 
the more easily enabled to continue their much- 
prized, daily companionship. This letter proved to 
be in Dell’s handwriting. She was usually the 
spokesman for the twins. 


My pear Moiuy: Well, how did the wedding go off? 
What a shame that we couldn’t be there, but of course 
I couldn’t leave just now, very well. 

Now, Molly, Nell and I have been talking it over, 
and we think it’s going to be pretty lonely for you there 
this winter with Marion gone. Why don’t you come and 
stay with us? You can take turns living first with one, 
then the other. We shall not mind having you round at 
all, so you need not feel sensitive about it. Little Ted 
is getting to be a big boy now. Of course the older he 
grows the more he minds his lameness—that he cannot 
play as the other children do. He is a great care and 
needs constant attention. He is calling now, and I must 
go. Did I tell you that Nell and I are planning to take 
our Western trip this winter? You see we shall feel per- 
fectly safe about leaving the house and the children with 
you here to look after things. 

Dear me, I must go to that child. Come as soon as 
you can. By-by; with love, 

DELu. 


Molly, far down in her heart, was the sweetest- 
tempered little woman in the world, but she gath- 
ered up those three letters with hands that ruth- 
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lessly crumpled and crushed them as she tossed 
them into the wastebasket. Then she threw a light 
shawl over her head and went out the front door 
and down the village street until she came to the 
little lane that turned sharply to the right. Away 
at the foot of this lane she entered the kitchen door 
of a forlorn little cottage, where a thin, faded 
woman bent low over an ironing-board. 

“O Molly! Vm so glad you’ve come—I hoped 
you would! Did she look lovely? and is she 
happy?” exclaimed the woman, with a pitiful wist- 
fulness in her voice. 

Molly’s cheeks were pink and that strange gleam 
had not left her eyes, as she answered shortly: 

“Yes, of course she looked pretty, and of course 
she’s happy;” then with unwonted abruptness— 
“Why didn’t you come?” 

Fred Haskins’s wife flushed painfully. 

“Why, Molly, I told you yesterday I should not 
go. You know I—I can’t bear to meet folks now; 
besides, baby was sick, and—and I’ve no finery for 
weddings!” bitterly. 

“No, I suppose not,” replied her sister still with 
unkindly shortness; then she added quickly—“I 
came down to see if you didn’t want me to come to 
live with you. You do—don’t you?” 

Jennie looked frightened. 

“Why, yes, of course—yes—I’m sure——” 

“QO, you needn’t hesitate,” interrupted Molly 
sourly. “I won’t be a burden to you. I can nurse 
the children, and give them music lessons, and look 
after the house, and keep the books, and amuse 
the baby and you can go off!” 

“Why, Molly Adams! Are you crazy? What do 
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you mean?” demanded Jennie, now thoroughly 
alarmed. 

Molly laughed nervously. 

“T don’t mean anything, dear. I fancy I am a 
little crazy. Perhaps the wedding has upset me. 
Never mind, I'll feel better to-morrow,” and she 
began a very animated account of the wedding, 
which effectually prevented any further questions 
from Jennie; but she left a puzzled sister behind 
her when she started for home ten minutes later. 

Molly did not sleep much that night. To be sure, 
she prepared herself for bed, blew out her light, and 
composed herself to rest; but all through the long 
hours spent by most of the world in slumber, she 
was staring into the dark, thinking; and she was 
thinking of that something—that delightful some- 
thing—with a recklessness born of desperation. 

Yes, there were drawbacks—clothes, for instance. 
Molly had never known what a really new dress 
was. Being both younger and smaller than her sis- 
ters, it had followed as a natural consequence that 
she should fall heir to all their half-worn dresses. 
That Mabel was tall and Molly short—that Nell 
was dark and Molly fair—that Jennie was all angles 
and Molly all curves—mattered not. A costume 
that made its original wearer a thing of beauty 
proved anything but a joy forever to poor Molly, 
whose style and complexion might be far different. 
Yes, clothes were a drawback. 

Then there was money. Molly heaved a sigh of 
relief over money. Her expenses all these years 
had been light, and her little inheritance from her 
mother had grown. Just how much it had grown 
she was thankful her relatives did not know. Then 
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it suddenly occurred to her that money could 
remedy clothes; and it was with a sigh of relief that 
she finally turned over and slept just as the dawn 
was breaking. 

It must have been a week later that Mabel re- 
ceived a letter which left that placidly self-satisfied 
woman quite helpless with surprise and consterna- 
tion. It was from Molly. 


Dear Sister Masei: Thank you for your kind invita- 
tion, but I could not possibly think of accepting your 
generous offer as I have made other plans for the winter. 
I am going to close the house for the present and go to 
Boston. I have long wanted to make this change, and 
I expect to enjoy it very much. I hope the children are 
well. Give my love to them and to Charlie, and accept 
a share for yourself. 

Your loving sister, 


Motty. 


Molly going to Boston! Mabel would as soon 
have expected Nellie’s pet kitten to assert sudden 
authority as that Molly should venture to disre- 
gard the advice of her family. Mabel sat down at 
once and wrote to Tom—perhaps a man could do 
something! But Tom was already rendered equally 
helpless by a duplicate of Molly’s disquieting let- 
ter. Nor were the twins to be less incapacitated. 
In fact, the entire family were thrown into helpless 
confusion by the unaccountable rebellion of one 
quiet little woman; and in after years they always 
referred to it as “Molly’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

The crisp October days found Molly Adams cozily 
settled in a tiny room up two flights in a quiet 
house on a side street. New, well-fitting and suit- 
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able dresses made quite a different creature of 
Molly, and she grew younger and fairer every day. 
Unconsciously she adopted many of the little fads 
and fancies she saw about her and fast became at- 
tached to her new surroundings. 

Her days were one long delight. Picture gal- 
leries, libraries, museums and historical rooms of- 
fered untold bliss to the amusement-hungry 
woman; and she developed a wonderful faculty for 
ferreting out all the free concerts and lectures. 

Soon after Christmas Molly had a letter from 
Jennie. Her sisters had all written stiff little notes 
at regular intervals, but somehow this was differ- 
ent. At the bottom of the sheet she found these 
words: 


You don’t know how I miss your dear visits and your 
cheery ways. The children cried for you every time they 
saw your picture, so I had to put it out of sight. Some- 
way, everything has gone wrong since I do not have 
you to run to with all my perplexities. But I do not 
mind if you are enjoying yourself—and of course you. 
are. 


Molly did not read this letter twice, but hid it 
quickly in its envelope and went at once for a long 
walk. That evening she enthusiastically applauded 
every number on the concert program; but she 
cried herself to sleep afterwards and woke in the 
morning with red eyes and a bad headache. 

It was during the holiday excursion to the city 
that Molly’s next-door neighbor called. 

“Have you seen my sister Jennie lately?” Molly — 
asked abruptly, after the preliminary greetings. 

“Yes; an’ she looks poorly, too. She ain’t long 
for this world, Molly.” 
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“Oh, Jennie isn’t sick,” interposed Molly quickly. 
“You know she was always frail looking.” 

Mrs. Jones sniffed her contempt. 

“Umph! She says it’s only ’cause she is worried 
over Dell since she had that setback.” 

“Setback!” repeated Molly, mystified. 

“Yes; didn’t you know? Well, mebbe they didn’t 
mean you should. Mabel drove over from Beacons- 
ville last week, an’ she told me they wa’n’t goin’ to 
tell you if anythin’ ailed any of ’em this winter. 
She said they were ashamed now, you’d done so 
much for ’em”’; after which discomforting statement 
Mrs. Jones suddenly developed a conscience-stricken 
ignorance of the whole matter, much to Molly’s 
distress. 

Molly stayed at home that night. Music had 
lost its harmony, and pictures their color for her. 
It was nearly nine o’clock when a dazzling smile 
drove the wistfulness from her eyes; and in a mo- 
ment she was on her feet wheeling her trunk into 
the middle of the floor. 

The next afternoon a joyous little figure rushed 
through Jennie’s kitchen door. 

“Why, Molly!” 

“Yes, I’ve come home—I’m tired of playing!”— 
and she kissed the baby rapturously. 


IX; A FAIR EXCHANGE 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE 

NTIL her sixth birthday Melicent had sup- 

| posed that a father was a being whom one 

occasionally ran across in the halls, and be- 

fore whom one appeared regularly every Sunday 

afternoon for a brief, but awesome, five minutes of 

questioning as to whether or not one felt quite well, 

and had dolls enough to play with. On that day— 

her sixth birthday—Melicent learned that a father 

might be a man with whom one actually lived and 

stayed—a man who tweaked one’s ear and one’s 

hair playfully, and who ended by giving one a big, 
big hug and a kiss. 

Melicent had lived almost a week now in the 
great stone apartment house with plate-glass doors 
and marble pillars. Her playroom, next her bed- 
room, looked out upon the tiny backyard court, and 
from the very first she had spent long minutes at 
the window hungrily gazing down into that square 
of stunted grass and flagstone paving. In one cor- 
ner was a heap of clean, white sand, and playing 
near it was usually a small, yellow-haired girl in a 
red gingham dress. 

Melicent’s birthday had been signalized by a 
larger piece of cake for dessert, and by a huge doll 
sent to her playroom in the morning by her father. 
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Otherwise the day had been like its immediate 
predecessors. There were the same hours spent 
with Miss Murdock, the visiting governess; there 
was the same slow walk down the avenue with Kate, 
the nurse; there was the same silent drive at four 
o’clock in the park with Mrs. Hunt, the house- 
keeper. 

It was after the nurse had tucked Melicent into 
bed that night and left the room with a hurried, 
“Now go right off to sleep like a good little girl!” 
that Melicent had slipped out upon the floor and 
pattered across the rug to the playroom door. From 
her bed she had seen a broad band of yellow light 
that stretched across the playroom ceiling, and after 
calling it a golden road to fairyland, and peopling 
it with beauteous creatures of her imagination, she 
had suddenly determined to find out whence it 
came. Her search led her straight across the room 
to the window, and there she fell on her knees with 
a little cry. 

Across the court, in the basement of the west 
wing of the big apartment house, was a brightly 
lighted, uncurtained window, and there, framed in 
the soft dark of the night, was hung a picture whose 
living figures portrayed a life that to the eager little 
watcher in the playroom was almost as unreal as 
the fairyland of her imagination. 

In the center of the brightly lighted room was a 
table, by which sat a man. On his knee was the 
yellow-haired girl of the sand heap, wearing, not the 
red gingham dress, but a long, white nightgown. 
Hovering near them was a sweet-faced woman who 
seemed to be coaxing the little girl to come to her. 
It was then that Melicent learned that a father 
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might be a man who tweaked one’s hair and one’s 
ear, and who gave one a big, big hug and a kiss. 

Melicent, all in the dark in the playroom, held 
her breath until the kiss and the hug were over, and 
until the girl, dancing on her bare toes, had caught 
her mother’s hand and dragged her, laughing, from 
the room. 

“Oh!” breathed Melicent, her eyes on the man. 
“Tf only Papa would”—her lips were silenced by 
another flash of light in her eyes. A second picture, 
not far from the first, hung there now, and Melicent 
watched while the yellow-haired girl knelt for a few 
moments at her mother’s knee and then was tucked 
into bed with a good-night kiss. 

It came to be a regular thing after that for 
Melicent to follow each night the golden road that 
lay across her playroom ceiling and led to the fairy- 
land of longed-for delight in the west-wing base- 
ment. Sometimes Nurse Kate delayed her going, 
and once—to Melicent’s dismay—she seated herself 
in the playroom and mended a glove under gas so 
flaring that it drowned the golden road across the 
ceiling. When the gas was out and Nurse gone, 
Melicent leaped to the floor and ran to the window; 
but—as she had feared—it was too late. Only the 
man sat alone by the table. 

“Maybe if I came now you’d take—me!” whis- 
pered Melicent; then she turned and crept back to 
her wide, empty bed. 

“Tt does beat all,” said Nurse Kate to the cook, 
not three days later, “it does beat all what notions 
children will take. There’s Miss Melicent, now— 
refuses to say her prayers any more; hops into bed 
like the veriest heathen that ever was—she does!” 
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And yet, at that very moment, had Nurse Kate 
but known it, the “heathen” was kneeling before the 
playroom window, hands clasped, and lips murmur- 
ing, “Now I lay me down to sleep,” with eyes fixed, 
not on the starry sky above, but on the janitor’s 
wife across the court, at whose knee knelt the jani- 
tor’s daughter. 

Melicent spent much time in the playroom these 
days. There was always the chance of seeing the 
red dress flitting about the yard below, and there 
was frequently a glimpse of the man setting out the 
clothes-reel, or sweeping the stone paving. It was 
not that the man himself was interesting; the in- 
terest lay in the fact that upon his every appear- 
ance the little red-gowned girl danced to his side 
to receive a smile, a kiss or a playful tweak that was 
a caress in itself. 

To Melicent the little yellow-haired, red-gowned 
girl was the most enviable creature in the world; 
not only did she live with her father and mother 
every day, but she owned the heap of shining white 
sand in the corner of the yard, which, in Melicent’s 
estimation, was far beyond anything her own play- 
room could show. So she spent long and longer 
minutes each day at the window, watching the man, 
the sand heap and the red-gowned girl. 

Melicent’s praiseworthy habit of amusing herself 
found great favor in the eyes of Nurse Kate, and 
was encouraged in all ways possible. So free, in- 
deed, did the nurse come to feel, that occasionally 
she slipped out of the house to the park across the 
way for a chat with Billy McRoy, whose beat led 
him there at three each day. 

It was upon such an afternoon that Melicent, 
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spurred by an overmastering desire for a nearer 
view of the wonderful city that was growing in the 
sand heap under the skillful fingers of the little 
yellow-haired girl, raised the screen of the playroom 
window and climbed out upon the tiny iron balcony. 

At the unusual sound the young builder looked 
up. For a moment she gazed silently at the be- 
ruffled, becurled vision on the first-floor balcony; 
then she displayed two rows of small, white teeth. 

“Hullo!” she hazarded. 

Melicent started. To watch this fascinating 
little stranger was one thing; to speak to her quite 
another. Nurse did not allow her to talk with un- 
known little girls. There was an instant’s hesita- 
tion, then all the loneliness of a motherless, sister- 
less, brotherless existence swept over her and 
scattered caution and precedent to the winds. 

“How do you do?” she faltered, but with so beam- 
ing a smile that the words lost their stiff precision. 

There was a long pause, during which the girl on 
the ground thrust a destructive finger into the sand 
house she had built. After a time she raised her 
head and spoke again. 

“Hullo!” 

“Ho! You said that before,” commented Meli- 
cent; and in the gleeful laugh that followed the 
atmosphere cleared. 

In the days that followed, Melicent learned many 
strange things. She learned that even though one 
was so fortunate as to possess a mother to pray to 
and a father to frolic with, one might long for so 
insignificant a thing as a big doll. On the other 
hand, the janitor’s daughter learned that though 
one wore white dresses every day and had six dolls 
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that opened their eyes, one might yet wish for so 
common a thing as a kiss. 

“But aren’t you ever afraid?” demanded Meli- 
cent, one day, after she had witnessed a particularly 
affectionate meeting between the janitor and his 
young daughter. 

“?Fraid? ’Course not!” scoffed she of the yellow 
hair. “Why, it’s only Daddy!” 

Only Daddy. 

Melicent tried to remember that the very next 
Sunday afternoon when she was summoned to the 
library for her weekly five minutes’ talk with her 
father; but one glance at the grave-faced, dignified 
man sitting at his desk among ponderous, awe-in- 
spiring volumes sent the old terror to her heart, and 
left her standing mute and motionless in the center 
of the floor. 

By degrees, however, her tongue was unloosed 
sufficiently to give monosyllabic replies as to her 
health, her appetite and her night’s rest. The five 
minutes were almost gone before she realized that 
if she were to carry out her preconceived plans she 
must no longer delay. It was then that with a 
choking little indrawn breath she threw herself 
bodily upon her father and clasped his square, un- 
yielding form with all the strength of her slim 
young arms. The next instant she had backed 
away, white, terrified and silent. 

“Well, well, bless my soul, bless my soul!” mur- 
mured the learned, but now sorely puzzled Profes- 
sor Harding, eying his daughter first through, then 
over his glasses. ‘“‘Hr—Melicent—er—you must be 
wanting another doll. Er—Ill send one up to- 
morrow. Er—good-by, my dear, good-by.” 
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He turned to his books—but not to read. Long 
after the door had closed he sat gazing at the pic- 
tured face of a woman above his desk—a woman 
who looked back at him with Melicent’s eyes—until 
his own eyes blurred and hid them from sight. “I 
wonder,” he whispered; then opened his book with 

‘a long-drawn sigh. 

A doll, larger, lovelier, and boasting longer hair 
and a more extensive vocabulary than any of the 
others, arrived the next day at the playroom door; 
but when Melicent saw it she threw it on the floor 
and set her heel upon the flaxen head—though for 
only a moment. The next instant the doll was in 
her arms, and she was crying bitterly and caressing 
with rueful fingers the poor, bruised face. Nor did 
the doll leave her sight again that day; even at 
night it was clasped close to her breast as she 
slept. 

It was on Monday that the piano came for Miss 
Melicent to practice upon; and it was the fact that 
the piano was not right and was exchanged for 
another that gave Melicent her wonderful idea. Out 
on the balcony, with the janitor’s daughter just 
below the iron railing, Melicent disclosed her plans. 
She met with not only instant encouragement, but 
with aid as well, in the arrangement of several im- 
portant details. 

By Sunday all was in readiness, and at four 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, pink-cheeked and bright- 
eyed, Melicent faced her father. She began her task 
at once. She would risk no loss of courage by delay 
this time. 

“Papa, if you please, I’d like to be eschanged,” 
she said. 
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“You would like to be wha-at?” demanded the 
professor, snatching the glasses from his eyes as if 
they, and not his ears, were responsible for convey- 
ing to his brain this astounding information. 

Melicent shivered and drew back a step; then the 
magnitude of what she had at stake overwhelmed 
her and spurred her on. 

“T’d like to be eschanged,” she announced again. 

“Exchanged!” 

“Yes, sir—with the janitor’s little girl,” panted 
Melicent. 

“With the—well, well, bless my soul, bless my 
soul!” ejaculated the man, sinking limply into his 
chair. 

At this apparent weakening of her adversary, 
Melicent took heart. 

“It isn’t all for me,” she explained hurriedly. 
“It’s for her, too—for Mamie. I’ve got things she 
wants, an’ she’s got things I want. We thought if 
we could be eschanged ’twould fix it all right. She 
don’t have dolls—only rag ones—an’ she hasn’t got 
any playroom, nor pretty dresses, nor ice-cream for 
dessert.” 

“And what are you to gain?” asked the man at 
the desk, in a voice so low Melicent could scarcely 
hear. 

Melicent hung her head. There was a long 
pause, then she raised her eyes and met her father’s 
gaze fair and square. 

“If you please, sir, Mamie’s got a mamma to 
kneel down to nights—not just a picture, but a real 
one—an’ her papa——’ 

“Well?” said the man at the desk, almost harshly, 
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after he had waited some time for the shaking little 
voice to go on. 

Melicent choked, and tried to swallow the lump 
in her throat. This was not so easy, after all. 

“Well?” prompted the man again. “Her papa 
Pal: : 

“He—well, of course, he isn’t so nice as you,” 
stammered Melicent, desperately; “but he’s the kind 
that lives with you—ev’ry day, I mean, not just 
Sundays—an’ pulls your hair an’ pinches your ears 
an’ boosts you up on his back an’ kisses you.” The 
last two words were very low, but the man at the 
desk heard. 

For a moment only the clock’s ticking broke the 
silence. The great Professor Harding, grown sud- 
denly wise, as well as learned, opened his arms. 

“Melicent, my child, come here,” he said gently. 

And Melicent went. 


On Monday a hamper, bulging with curly-headed 
dolls, pretty dresses, cakes, candies and fruit, and 
accompanied by a prodigious box of ice-cream, ap- 
peared in the janitor’s apartments, and set the little 
yellow-haired, red-gowned Mamie to dancing in 
gleeful ecstasy, while not two days later Nurse 
Kate said to Mary, the cook: 

“And it’s crazy the master is gone, Mary—crazy! 
He can’t stand the child out of sight. It’s Miss 
Melicent to breakfast with him, and Miss Melicent 
to lunch with him, and Miss Melicent to walk with 
him; and last night, if he didn’t come himself to 
the bedroom door and say he was after hearin’ Miss 
Melicent’s prayers!” 


A} Wave 
Fi 
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REVERIES OF GEORGIANA 
One Day OLp 


now, really. What’s the good of lying flat 

on one’s back and looking straight up at 
nothing? There isn’t anything pretty up there, 
anyway, while there’s heaps of awfully interesting 
things all around me, only I can’t twist my head 
enough to see them. I try, though, just as hard as 
ever I can, but my head only shakes and wriggles, 
and that doesn’t do a bit of good. 

I don’t like the way they treat me here, either, 
and particularly I don’t like what they call a “bath.” 
Really, now, I didn’t suppose anything could be so 
disagreeable. 

They did a very funny thing pretty soon after 
I got here this morning. They swung me up in the 
air by a queer little stick, and all the people stood 
around and exclaimed: 

“Nine pounds and three ounces!” 

“What a bouncer!” 

“My, that’s fine!” 

I liked that. I rather enjoyed the little swinging 
motion, and then, too, there was something about 
the way they said those words that made me feel 
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good. I tried to look just as big as I could, and for 
the first time I felt that I really was somebody. 

You see, I’d had my feelings badly hurt just 
before. I had heard a man say, “What!—a girl?— 
only a girl?” and I didn’t like the way he said it a 
bit. Something made me feel sorry right off, and I 
actually began to think life wasn’t worth the liv- 
ing, anyhow. 

I doubled up my fist and tried to hit him, but, 
dear me, I didn’t come anywhere near him, and his 
great nose was just over my head, too; but, some- 
how, my fist wouldn’t go where I wanted it to, so 
I opened my mouth and made all the noise I could. 
That drove him away quick—perhaps just as quick 
as if I had hit him. (I made up my mind Id try 
that again sometime, when things bothered.) 

It was after this that they began to put such a 
lot of things on to me. Dear me! How they did 
roll me over and twist me about, and how those 
things did pinch and bind and scratch! I didn’t 
like them at all. I opened my mouth again and 
made a bigger noise than ever, but those things 
didn’t go away as the man did; they just stayed 
and stayed right along, and I got so tired I had to 
give it up and go to sleep. 

There was a strange feeling inside of me when I 
woke up, so I opened my mouth and made some 
more noise. I like to do that. It stirs things up 
and makes things lively; moreover, it usually brings 
about a change. I don’t always get what I want, 
but I get something different from what I’m hav- 
ing, anyhow. 

This time, the woman with the white cap on her 
head came over to me and said, “Poor little dear, 
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she’s hungry!” Then she opened my lips with her 
fingers, and something warm and good went trick- 
ling down my throat. 

That was nice—awfully nice! I quit making a 
noise right away then; I was afraid she’d stop doing 
this, and try something else if I didn’t. — 

I am resting now, they say. 


One WEEK OLD 


Oh, well, ’tain’t such ‘a very bad place after all, 
there’s such a heap of queer things in it. I know a 
lot, now, too. 

The man with the big nose is my papa, but I 
haven’t seen him since that very first day. Now I 
wonder why. Can it be because I’m a girl? Really, 
I think that’s unkind—to carry a little spite like 
that quite so far. 

Then there’s the woman with the white cap— 
she’s my nurse. I see a lot of her; too much, some- 
times. Then there’s the pretty lady that’s sick in 
-the next room—she’s my mamma. [I liked her looks 
ever so much when I first saw her; but, do you 
know?—she did not like mine a bit. 

Nurse took me in and laid me down on the bed 
and said: 

“Here’s your little daughter, madam. Doctor said 
you might not keep her but five minutes to-day, 
but if this doesn’t tire you, she could stay longer 
next time.” 

Then the nurse softly left the room. 

The pretty lady turned her head and looked at 
me, but her eyes didn’t smile at all. She just looked 
a minute, then turned her face way round from 
me. 
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I called that a downright cut, and I started to tell 
her so, but I can’t seem to manage my tongue any 
better than I do my fists, and there was only a 
spluttering gurgle came out of my throat. At this 
she turned around again and looked at me. Then 
she spoke. 

“Well, really,” she began, half under her breath, 
“T suppose it’s rank heresy, but I must confess I 
can’t see anything so wonderfully fascinating about 
you. Dear me, I wonder if they always have such 
red, puckered-up faces.” ‘Then she turned away 
with a dreadfully bored expression on her face, 
which I think was really quite unkind of her, see- 
ing I was a stranger and didn’t know many people 
yet. 

The nurse came in and took me away before long, 
and I didn’t see the pretty, sick lady again for sev- 
eral days. Indeed, it was only this morning that I 
saw her the second time. 

She had two little wrinkles down her forehead, 
and she didn’t act any more delighted with my com- 
pany than she did before. She looked into my 
eyes, and I knew right away that she didn’t approve 
of them, even before she sighed and said, “So 
small.” 

Then her gaze traveled to the place where my 
hair ought to have been (I haven’t been able to 
grow much of that yet), and she sighed again and 
said, “Skimpy—straight, too!” Then she lay back 
on the pillow in a discouraged way. “Oh, dear, I 
think you might at least have been pretty. It’s too 
bad you’re a girl, too; Lord Fauntleroy suits are so 
cute!” 

Now what was a body to do in the face of all 
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this? I kicked—kicked hard; but my feet didn’t hit 
anything only lots of cloth. (By the way, I really 
would like to know what such a mess of cloth is 
good for, anyhow.) I doubled up my fists and 
struck out, up, down, right and left, but they didn’t 
hit anything either. I had to give it up. Actually, 
I just cried with mortification; then the nurse came 
and took me away. 


One Monty Op 


I’ve got a name. It’s Georgiana. Rather pretty 
—don’t you think? I had an awful time getting it, 
though, and I’m so relieved now. 

You see, there were a lot of people that wanted 
a hand in that name; honest, now, I didn’t suppose 
I was of so much consequence. First, there was 
Papa. He didn’t think I amounted to “any great 
shakes,” he said; he’d calculated on a “George.” 
He didn’t s’pose he could have that now, but he 
just wouldn’t let me be called “Nellie,” or “Susie,” 
or “Jennie,” or any other “ie,” that was flat. He 
rather favored “Rachel.” 

Mamma—my pretty mamma—was sitting up 
that day with a lovely gown on, all fluffy ruffles of 
pale blue. That woman is awfully pretty, now— 
she really is. I liked her gown, too. I lay on her 
lap for a while, and I was as happy as a queen until 
they carried me away just because I took such a 
fancy to the long blue ribbon that hung from her 
dress and lay across my arms. It looked so smooth 
and pretty that I thought it must be good to eat. 
After much trouble I managed to get it into my 
mouth, and I was having a lovely time when some- 
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body said, “Just look at that child!” Then my fun 
all stopped. 

I'd got quite a lot of ribbon into my mouth, 
though I couldn’t seem to get any of it down my 
throat, and it was very disagreeable to have them 
pull and poke with their great clumsy fingers until 
they had the ribbon all out. 

My pretty mamma sighed and looked dreadfully 
grieved at me, which disappointed me greatly, for I 
had thought to please her with my admiration for 
her ribbon. I had to lie on nurse’s horrid slippery 
gingham lap after that, all through the time that 
they were discussing about my name. 

Mamma said she just hated “Rachel,’ and I 
shouldn’t be called that, anyway. She thought 
“Anna” might do. Whereupon my grandma Law- 
son coughed behind her hand, and said: 

“Well, daughter, how would my name suit you?” 

“What! ‘Deborah?’ ” groaned Papa; and, do you 
know, I actually liked that man at once. “De- 
borah!” indeed. 

But I didn’t have to kick or even scream, for 
Grandma Jenkins, Papa’s mamma, straightened up 
stiffer than usual and snapped out: 

“T think if Mabel names her child after anyone, 
it would be quite as proper that she should show 
that attention to her husband’s mother.” 

There was a big fat man over by the door that 
spoke up then. I hadn’t noticed him before, but 
just as soon as he opened his mouth, everyone lis- 
tened very attentively. I found out afterwards 
that he was my Uncle George, and that he had a 
lot of money, and that if I had only been a boy, I 
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was to have been his namesake in hopes that he . 
would make me his heir. 

“T think,” said he, “that I can fix it all right. 
Why not call the baby ‘Georgiana,’ then papa and 
mamma, will both be pleased—the one will have his 
George, and the other, her Anna.” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Mamma. “We will 
call her ‘Georgiana,’ after you, brother.” And that 
settled it. 

An awfully funny thing happened this morning. 
Mamma was sitting up again, wearing that pretty, 
blue wrapper, and nurse had just carried me into the 
next room to see some ladies that had called for 
me. I don’t mind company, now, and I can smile 
and wink beautifully—when I feel like it. 

The ladies gathered round and “oh’d” and “ah’d”. 
and “um’d” over me. 

“The little darling!” 

“What a sweet face!” 

“How cunning!” 

“Tsn’t she a beauty!” 

They always talked like that, and I’d got used to 
it by this time, but to-day nurse was called from 
the room, and she had scarcely gone from sight 
when one lady said: 

“That child isn’t half so bright as Milly’s baby.” 

“T know it,” said another, “and just look at her 
hair.” 

“Can’t!—isn’t any to look at!” said the first lady, 
with what I called a very disagreeable laugh. 

“Awfully squinty eyes, too! She doesn’t look 
half bright,” piped up the third lady, shrilly; then 
she stopped short with a fire-red face. 
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My lovely mamma was coming swiftly toward us, 
trailing the blue ruffles of her gown across the car- 
pet. Her eyes were bright and shining and there 
was a pretty, red spot in each cheek. 

“T will thank you to give my baby to me,” said 
she, in a queer, slow voice, lifting me as she spoke. 

How those women did blush and stutter and 
stammer. Mamma never answered nor looked at 
them. She just swept off into the next room with 
me in her arms. Then she petted and kissed and 
cried over me and called me more pet names than 
I s’posed there were in the language. In fact, all 
day now, I’ve been “little angel,’ ‘lovey dovey,” 
“honey sweet,” and “peach blossom” every time she 
has spoken to me—and that is pretty often, for she 
can’t seem to bear me out of her sight. 

I like it—but I don’t understand it at all. Those 
women said only about half what she said just the 
other day, and—well—my head fairly aches trying 
to make it all out. I’m going to sleep. 


XI: THE MAJOR’S WATERLOO 


THE MAJOR’S WATERLOO 


HE great house, brave with marble steps and 

granite pillars, faced the Avenue. The small 

house, gray with age and lack of paint, faced 
the side street; and the side street found an igno- 
minious end at the high green fence that separated 
the back yard of the great house from its more 
plebeian neighbors. 

Life for the Major inside the great house was a 
thing of spacious halls and deferential servants, of 
luxurious couches and aristocratic seclusion. Life 
for the girl in the small house was a thing of cheer- 
less rooms and scanty food, of lessening joys and 
growing woe. 

A tiny balcony just outside the Major’s study 
window overlooked the narrow street, and there, as 
the spring nights grew mild and tempting, the 
Major sat and smoked. It was then that he first 
noticed the piano. 

It was not a good piano and it was not well 
played. The thin, metallic notes were jerked out 
at the ends of wretchedly unskillful fingers—rag- 
time, but with the “time” all gone, and nothing save 
tattered rags of melody left. 

The Major frowned and bent disapproving eyes 
on the small gray house below. The frown deep- 
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ened as a thin, but cheerful, voice caroled forth in 
“Mr. Dooley.” Gleeful shouts and cackling laughs 
followed the ‘“Dooley-ooley-oo!” then “Way Down 
upon the Suwanee River,” “Home Sweet Home,” 
“Ta-rah-rah-boom-de-a!” and ‘‘Nearer My God to 
Thee,” came with disconcerting transitions, but im- 
partial enthusiasm, from the little gray house. 

The Major threw his cigar over the balcony rail- 
ing with a snarl of disgust and beat a hasty retreat, 
closing the narrow glass doors crisply behind him. 
At the end of the week, when six half-smoked cigars 
had followed the first over that balcony railing, the 
Major sought his landlord; and two days later, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, he saw a furniture van 
standing before the door of the little gray house. 
With most undignified haste he reached the win- 
dow and peered through the lace curtain’s filmy 
mesh. 

“By George! I thought old Tompkins would find 
a way to do it,” he chuckled. “It’s a disgrace to the 
neighborhood—such a confounded racket!” he went 
on wrathfully. ‘“Jove—here she comes!” he ex- 
claimed, a triumphant gleam in his resentful eyes as 
he watched the four men bend their backs and 
strain their muscles over an old-fashioned square 
piano which they were hoisting into the wagon. “O 
you villainous instrument of torture, never again 
will your hideous jangle set my nerves to tingling! 
But—I pity ’em where you’re going. Ta-ta, by-by, 
and a kiss for you!” he finished, with an airy sweep 
of his hand toward the furniture van as it lumbered 
out of sight. 

That night the Major was on his balcony earlier 
than usual. 
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“Well, this is something like!” he murmured con- 
tentedly, tipping back in his chair and setting blue- 
gray smoke rings to circling above his head. “It’s 
as peaceful now as a country churchyard.” 

A long wail broke the silence and brought the 
Mayjor’s feet to the floor with a thud. 

“Great Scott! What’s broke loose now?” he 
cried. 

The wail was repeated in a higher key; then came 
a sweet voice in earnest protest. A minute later a 
boy and a girl emerged from the little gray house 
and wandered disconsolately down the street. 

Something within the Major twinged sharply, and 
he gave savage puffs at his cigar. The children 
were scarcely out of sight when two small girls came 
skipping around the corner and entered the little 
gray house with a bound. Two more wails, quaver- 
ing and long drawn out, arose on the air. 

It was fast growing dark, but the Major could 
plainly see other shadowy forms hurrying down the 
street toward the house, and soon there was a bed- 
lam of wail and chatter. With a defiant impreca- 
tion he sprang to his feet, hurried through his apart- 
ments, and out upon the street. He walked twice 
around the block before he turned hesitating steps 
into the little side street that found an end at his 
back-yard fence. 

Just beneath the flickering gas jet he came face 
to face with a group of children, woeful and teary- 
eyed. 

“Now what the dickens is the meaning of this 
infernal commotion?” he demanded, trying to ban- 
ish with ferocity the curious weakness that was 
stealing over him. 
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. There was a scared silence, then a bit of a boy 
piped up aggressively: 

“?Tain’t a fernal commotion!” 

“Beg pardon, but you must allow me to be the 
judge of that,” returned the Major testily. “What’s 
the matter?” 

There was another silence. 

“Come, come—what are you crying for? Any- 
body dead?” 

A volley of shrill replies from half a dozen throats 
caused the Major to raise a deprecatory hand. 

“Hasy—easy—one at a time! Here, you tell,” 
he ordered, pointing to the tallest girl. 

“No, there ain’t nobody dead; but I wish’t there 
was!” replied the girl sharply; and the others gur- 
gled their approval. 

“Tut—tut—don’t be so murderous! Who is it 
that has incurred such displeasure?” 

“Auh?” 

“Who is it that you wish was dead?” 

“The man what swiped our pianer, sure.” 

The Major coughed and choked. 

“P-piano!” he stammered. 

“Yes; it’s our’n, an’ he hain’t no business with it, 
now, has he?” 

“Your piano, did you say?—your piano? Where 
was it?” 

“Down there,’”’—with a jerk of her thumb in the 
direction of the little gray house. 

“There—do you all live there? Is it an orphan 
asylum?” gasped the Major. 

His question was greeted with derisive shouts. 

“Oh, g’wan! What ye givin’ us? ’Course ’tain’t!” 
tittered the tall girl. “The pianer’s fur Nellie, 
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though, an’ she’s a orphan all right. We buyed it 
—all of us.” 

“You bought it—all of you?” repeated the Major, 
stupidly. 

“Sure, fur a month at a time, ’course. I give ten 
. cents, an’ Jimmy fifteen, an’ Toot five, an’ Chicken 
ten, an’ Bill an’ the others help some, an’ well, 
Miss Molly, she makes up what’s left, an’—an’ now 
it’s gone—gone, I tell ye, an’ I jest hate him!” 

“Him!—er—who?” faltered the Major, still 
blindly hoping for an absolution from guilt. 

“Who?” flashed the girl indignantly. “Why, the 
man what’s got ears so powerful squeamish that he 
jest can’t let anybody breathe ’round him; the man 
what said we made too much noise ter have in the 
neighborhood; the man what—here, come on,” she 
broke off suddenly, catching him by the hand, 
“come on, Miss Molly’ll tell you!” And the Major, 
in spite of protests, was pulled by a dozen willing 
hands straight toward the little gray house and up 
the steps. Surrounded by a crowd of chattering 
urchins he arrived, breathless and red of face, in 
the presence of a slender young woman in a rusty 
black gown. 

“Here, Miss Molly—Miss Molly—here’s a man 
what wants ter know about the pianer!” 

“Why, children, you—you shouldn’t——”’ began 
the little woman, her face aglow with sudden color. 

“T_er—really—I was only asking a few ques- 
tions,” apologized the Major miserably. ‘“I—really, 
Miss 2? 

“Hathaway—my name is Hathaway,” supplied 
the other hurriedly. “I am sorry the children said 
anything. It is nothing—I merely was given my 
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choice—to go, or to let the piano go; and I couldn’t 
move very well,” she finished with a little break in 
her voice, and an almost imperceptible motion to- 
ward a cot-bed in the corner. 

On the bed was a tiny creature whose somber eyes 
met the Major’s perturbed gaze unflinchingly. 

“Sick?” faltered the man. 

“No—crippled,” almost whispered Miss Hatha- 
way; “my sister, Nellie.” 

“Yes, an’ she can’t go to no band concerts down t’ 
the square, now,” cut in one of the children wrath- 
fully. “An’ she liked ’em awful fore she was hurt, 
so we buyed the pianer an’ we was havin’ jest a 
bootiful time a-singin’ to her ev’ry night, an’ now 
that old heathen’s spoiled it all, an’-——” 

“Tilly, Tilly, don’t speak like that, dear,” inter- 
rupted the woman agitatedly. “You mustn’t mind 
the children,” she apologized to the Major. “They 
were so disappointed, and, of course, they can’t 
understand it. They’ve been so good to Nellie— 
they earned all they could, and with what little I 
could help, they hired the piano for a dollar a 
month—’twas an old one. Nellie didn’t seem to 
mind the pain when they were here, and in the day- 
time, when it got the worst, she would say, ‘I don’t 
mind it, dearie, I don’t mind it, ’ecause I’ve got my 
concert coming, and I just think how good it’ll 
sound when they all get to singing—and it isn’t but 
just a little while until to-night!’ And sometimes, 
when she felt the strongest, ’d trundle the bed up 
to the piano, and she’d lie there so happy if she 
could just touch the keys now and then.” 

“You see, they’d sound so sweet,” explained a 
thin, high voice from Nellie’s corner. “Just one 
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little note all alone was so pretty, and I’d listen 
while it got softer and softer until it faded away 
into nothing.” 

Miss Hathaway brushed the back of her hand 
across her eyes. 

“T suppose we did make a good deal of noise, eve- 
nings,” she said, trying to steady her voice. “The 
man who owns this place owns the large house over 
on the Avenue, and he said his people were com- 
plaining; that one gentleman threatened to leave if 
the—the nuisance wasn’t abolished,” she finished 
with a watery smile. 

“ ‘Gentleman’! He wa’n’t no gentleman,” inter- 
posed Tilly scornfully. “He was a heathen!—now 
wa'n’t he?” she demanded. 

The Major coughed and grew very red. 

“Er—ah—yes, he was!” he snarled suddenly. 

“T hain’t no use fur such folks,” continued Tilly. 

“Nor I!” snorted the Major. 

“An’ I wish he was dead; don’t you?” 

“Er—well, not exactly,” sputtered the man hur- 
riedly; then, brightening, “Suppose we wish he’d 
get good and reform?” 

“Reform!—not much he will,” declared Tilly pos- 
itively. 

“Oh, come, now—I’m no such hardened reprobate 
as that,” remonstrated the Major. 

“Hole? <You!” 

“Hr—ah—I mean—I mean I’m no such reprobate 
as to—to think so poorly of my fellow man,” he 
explained very distinctly. 

“Oh!” returned Tilly, giving him a sharp glance. 
“Mebbe you know him,” she hazarded. 

“Well, as to that, I—I supposed I did, once; but 
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I’m thinking of cutting his acquaintance hereafter.” 

“Oh, then you do know him,” stammered Miss 
Hathaway. “What must you think of us! Really, 
please do not make any trouble about it. I—I 
shouldn’t want to move, now. It wouldn’t do for 
Nellie—I am sure it wouldn’t.” 

The Major frowned and winked very hard. 

“You need have no fear; you'll not have to 
move,” he said shortly, covering the distance to the 
door with a long stride. “I will bid you good eve- 
ning,” he added with a low bow. “I—well, you 
will hear from me again.” 

Twelve hours later the Major visited a large piano 
salesroom down town, and twenty-four hours later 
he sat on his balcony, his hands clinched and per- 
spiration starting from every pore. 

“Great Scott! This is aw—I mean heavenly!” he 
exclaimed, as a babel of shouts from the little gray 
house resolved itself into a hilarious, but not tune- 
ful, rendering of “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” sung to a joyous “tum-tum-tum” of a 
piano. “By George! I’m going down there. Per- 
haps I can stand it better near to,” he finished, 
springing to his feet and hurrying through the nar- 
row glass doors. 

As the days and weeks went by, the side street 
saw wondrous sights. First there was the beautiful 
new upright all Nellie’s own, and for which Tilly 
and Jim and the others paid not a single cent. Then 
there was the wonderful doctor who came and 
touched poor Nellie’s injured feet with skilled, yet 
gentle fingers, and who said that one day Nellie 
would walk. And again there was the span of 
prancing horses that so frequently whirled a softly- 
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cushioned carriage up to the door of the little gray 
house, whereupon Nellie, and sometimes Jim or 
Tilly, with shining eyes would start for a marvelous 
drive through a fairyland of trees and flowers. It 
was not always Tim or Jim with Nellie, however. 
Sometimes it was Miss Molly and—the Major. 

More wonderful yet was the change in Miss Molly 
herself. Her eyes were bright, and her cheeks, from 
which the hollows had fled, were flushed with a 
pretty pink. She wore her faded, rusty gowns with 
more of the grace and dignity that was hers in the 
days long since gone by (days when she was the 
petted daughter of wealth and power) and they of 
the side street did not wonder that more and more 
frequently on those wonderful drives it came to be 
Miss Molly and—the Major. 


XII; THE LOVES OF MISS MARY 


XII 


THE LOVES OF MISS MARY 


LIKE my cushion in the wicker basket down 
I by the fireplace, and I like the afghan on the 

couch in the parlor, but best I like Miss Mary’s 
lap. There is a wonderful amount of satisfaction 
in curling one’s self up comfortably—nose and four 
paws close together—and singing one’s self to sleep 
with Miss Mary’s soft white hand stroking one’s fur 
gently—long, even strokes. 

Even when I was a very tiny kitten, I determined 
that Miss Mary should not marry. I knew it would 
spoil all my fun if she did. Her tender caresses 
would be for some one else, then, and I should get 
scant attention. 

As I said, I determined right away that Miss 
Mary should not marry, and thus far I have been 
successful in my efforts to keep her from it, but— 
well, I’ll talk of that later. 

Not that I should wish to flatter myself that I am 
entirely responsible for Miss Mary’s spinsterhood— 
she was twenty-five when I came to her, and I sup- 
pose there might have been chances before; but 
I’ve been with her eight years now, and when a 
woman reaches the age of thirty-three and is still 
fancy-free, one would consider her safe, but—well, 
as I said before, I’ll speak of that later. 
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My task has not been an easy one—Miss Mary is 
pretty—disastrously pretty. She has beautiful lov- 
ing eyes, and a sweet voice, and a little curl behind 
her ear that is perfectly fascinating. I used to like 
to play with that curl—with my paws, I mean, I 
couldn’t manage it with my mouth—it made me 
sneeze. 

My difficulties in regard to the marriage question 
commenced at once. Really, I had but just begun 
to find my way from the kitchen to the parlor and 
through the hall up to Miss Mary’s room, when the 
first cloud crossed the sky in the shape of a tall 
young man with an odious glass in one of his eyes. 

He called one evening, and I disliked him at 
once. I presume I was slightly prejudiced, for our 
first meeting was unfortunate. I had found that 
the fur rug by the parlor door was fine to sleep on, 
and as its fur is black—just my shade—I particu- 
larly fancied it. I was there when he came, and the 
first thing I knew his ugly foot came down hard on 
the tip of my tail. 

I screamed, of course—who wouldn’t have? He 
jumped and swore softly, then said, “Scat!” very 
loud. I didn’t run so easy—I thought I had more 
right there than he, anyhow, so I hopped up into 
a chair, humped my back and spit. We were glar- 
ing at each other like fun when Miss Mary came 
into the room. 

“Why, you little darling, what is the trouble?” 
she cried. 

That was to me—not to him! To him, she said 
in far different tones: 

“What did you do to Mephistopheles?” 

“Do? Ididn’t doa thing! The little beast made 
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me measure my length on the floor, that’s all.” 

Miss Mary’s lips did not smile, and there was a 
queer look in her eyes, as she picked me up. 

“We'll see that the ‘little beast’ doesn’t disturb 
you further this evening,” she said very quietly. 

And there I sat on Miss Mary’s lap all through 
the rest of the call. For a while I stayed awake and 
glowered at him, but I soon found that I didn’t 
need to, for my mistress was so frigid and distant 
in her manner that I knew he wouldn’t make any 
headway at all that time. So I went to sleep. 

When I woke up he was gone. Miss Mary turned 
me on my back and looked down into my eyes. 

“We don’t like great horrid men that swear, do 
we, Mephistopheles?” she murmured. 

Then I knew that she had heard the man as she 
came down the stairs behind him, and a great hap- 
piness came to me—my mistress did not love men 
that swore! That settled it. I thought I saw my 
way clear in the future. I had but to make these 
hated suitors lose their temper, and they themselves 
would do the rest. 

The man with the glass in one eye called several 
times after that. I saw him every time, but Miss 
Mary didn’t. She sent word the last time that she 
was “engaged” and she “begged to be excused.” I 
stood on the hall rug all the while the maid was 
giving the message, and I flopped my tail gently 
from side to side. Pretty soon he saw me. It was 
worth—oh, it was worth a good fat mouse just to 
see the hate and rage in his eyes. 

My gaze never flinched. When he was gone I 
skipped way up the long flight of stairs, and 
jumped on Miss Mary’s lap. I kissed her, and 
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rubbed against her hand, and petted her to my 
heart’s content; and I sung—oh, so loud, when I 
remembered that I could do all these things, and the 
man with the glass in one eye couldn’t do any of 
them. 

The next cloud that crossed my sky was a snippy 
little Count from over the other side. I worried a 
good deal about him. My mistress seemed to be 
strangely fascinated by him, though what there was 
about him, I couldn’t see. I got a hint of it one 
night, though, when she whispered in my ear: 

“A Count, Mephistopheles, a real live Count! I 
wonder—would I like to be called ‘Countess,’ now?” 

My heart sank way down within me then, for 
what could a poor little kitten do, up against such 
a thing as a Count? Finally it occurred to me that 
even though he was a Count, he was a man, and 
he must have a temper; then I laid for that temper. 

It was no use. Three times I jumped at him 
from the black fur rug and nearly tripped him up. 
He only laughed, and called cheerily, “Oh, ze little 
cat!” Twice I leaped from the back of a chair and 
landed on his shoulders. He only chuckled, and 
pulled me around in front of him and smoothed my 
back and head. Dear me—how good it felt! But 
for my pride’s sake, and for Miss Mary’s sake, I 
withdrew myself immediately. 

Once, when I sat on Miss Mary’s lap, I snapped 
at his finger as he put out a hand to play with me. 
But I never did that again. He didn’t mind it—oh, 
dear, no; I began to think he didn’t know enough 
to mind anything. But she minded it very much. 
She said, “Why, naughty, naughty!” to me, and she 
sprang to her feet so quickly that I fell out of her 
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lap in a very undignified manner. Then I couldn’t 
do anything but sulk in a corner while she got a 
bit of cloth and string and did up his miserable 
finger where I had drawn a single drop of blood. 

Oh, how I wished he were somewhere near my 
size! What wouldn’t I have given to meet him on 
the back fence in the moonlight! 

I was pretty nearly in despair after that. She 
wouldn’t let me sit in her lap at all when he called, 
and I didn’t have half a show. If it hadn’t been 
for ping-pong—well! 

It was this way. 

About the time that they began to play ping- 
pong together so much, I began to realize that one 
never gains anything by sulks. I—like the sensible 
cat that I am—at once determined to be good- 
natured. 

I had a fine time every night after that. Those 
little white ping-pong balls would go tumbling, 
bounding, and rolling over the floor—and I and the 
Count after them. And wasn’t I good to him! 
Well, I guess! I rubbed up against his trousers 
legs, and sung my loudest, so that Miss Mary heard, 
and said: 

“The darling! He wants to make up!” 

I noticed that the Count started—I think he 
thought that “darling” was for him. Just as though 
humph! 

After two nights of singing and rubbing, I 
deemed that suspicion was sufficiently allayed. 
Then I began my little game. 

Just as the Count’s long, slim fingers were nearly 
on the ball which had dropped on the floor, I would 
tap it gently with my paw—and away it would go. 
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I saw to it then that he didn’t get it, save from 
some far corner under a chair. 

One night, just as he had got most hold of it, I 
sent it flying way across the room. I ran after it, 
of course, and pretended to try to catch it. He ran 
after it, too. My mistress laughed merrily, and that 
put me in fine feather. At the far end of the room 
a deft turn of my paw sent that dear little ball back 
by the way we had come—right under the Count’s 
very nose! 

Miss Mary clapped her hands. I cocked up one 
eye and looked at the man’s face. It was red—very 
red, and I caught something muttered under his 
breath. It was French, and I couldn’t understand, 
but it sounded sweary. My heart leaped—at last 
I had found that man’s temper. 

Down the room we scurried, I leading, as befitted 
me. Snap—whiz—bang!—the ball went under the 
radiator and lodged in the dearest little corner in 
the world. I skipped one side—just out of reach 
—and watched developments. The man made a 
blind drive, clutched the ball in his fingers, and 
whacked his head on the radiator all in a second. 

What he said ‘was French again, but this time it 
was louder. As I remarked before, I do not under- 
stand French, but my mistress does. She stopped 
laughing and looked queer. He stood up, saw her 
face and grew redder than ever. Then how he did 
bow and scrape and apologize for using such lan- 
guage in her presence. 

The enthusiasm for ping-pong waned after that. 
They played a few times, but whenever the ball 
dropped and he had to chase it—which latter I 
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always took care should follow the former—he got 
so red in the face and so out of breath that he 
looked perfectly ridiculous. 

I saw how matters were going, and how the 
glamour surrounding him was fading away, and I 
—well, I did all that I could to assist the fading. 
To make a long story short, there came a glad time 
when he no longer troubled. He had gone far away. 

Then there was a third cloud, in the shape of a 
young army man who was wary enough to pretend 
to adore me at first sight. He petted me and called 
me a “fine creature” when Miss Mary was around, 
but when she wasn’t, he couldn’t say mean enough 
things to me. I disposed of him in short order. 

I left Miss Mary in the back parlor one day fin- 
ishing up a letter she wanted to send to the post 
office. The army man was in the front parlor, and 
he had no idea she was so near. Now was my 
chance! I took a flying leap to his knees, and 
clawed in good and hard when I got there. Whew! 

His first three words I shall not repeat—I never 
swear; but his next sentence I will give word for 
word—it is worth it. 

“You confounded cat! There, take that, you 
little devil! You—fine old fellow—there, there— 
so he is! Nice boy!”—Miss Mary had appeared in 
the doorway. I think it is unnecessary to state at 
just what point in that sentence she came in sight. 

I jumped down and walked over to her with an 
injured air, and she stooped and picked me up. 
When she sat down, we were some distance from 
the army man. My head ached with the cuffing he 
had given me. You see, he held me firmly and 
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rained blows fast and furious all through the first 
half of his sentence, and pats and caresses through 
the last half. 

As I said, my head ached, and I was soon fast 
asleep. When I awoke, the army man was close by 
Miss Mary’s side, and his voice was full of pleading. 

“But surely,” he urged, “you wouldn’t let a few 
cross words to a cat influence you against a man 
who loves you with his whole heart and soul?” 

My mistress stirred uneasily and looked dis- 
tressed. 

“Tt wasn’t the words themselves, Mr. Houghton. 
Of course, I don’t expect everyone to love cats as 
I do, but——” She stopped, and her cheeks grew 
_very pink. 

“Yes, but what 2” he asked. 

“Well—if you will have it—I—I couldn’t forget 
that you’d been deceitful about it; don’t you see? 
You’ve always pretended to think so much of Me- 
phistopheles, and you did to-day as soon as you saw 
me, but—I had heard what went before!” 

His face turned gray, then white—and such a 
look as he cast on me! I was mighty thankful that 
I was in a safe and soft lap, with Miss Mary’s white 
hand hovering like a guardian angel over me. I had 
no desire to meet him on a fence in the moonlight! 

Well, they talked for quite a while, but my mis- 
tress did not yield a bit, and by and by he went 
away; and that was the last we saw of him. 

Time passed and I wasn’t a kitten any more. 
There came a lull in the clouds, and I was thank- 
ful, for it was harder for me to run and jump and 
skip so much now that I was older and weighed 
more. I was getting really satisfied with things, and 
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was thinking that I could now have a nice, peaceful 
old age—when he came. 

“He” is a man who visited here last summer. 
There were a lot of others in the party, gentlemen 
and ladies, but he was the only one of any account 
to me—that is, the only one I worried about. 

Everybody calls him “Jack,” so I will. He is a 
big man out in the world, they say—he writes poems 
and books and all sorts of fine things, but here he is 
just “Jack.” He is one of the kind of fellows that 
would always go by his first name, even though he 
got to be President; anyhow, that’s what Miss Mary 
said one day when she was telling of him to some 
one who had just come. 

Well, Jack simply didn’t have any temper. I 
tried everything. I forced my poor old stiff joints 
to jump and leap at him, and to chase the ping- 
pong balls, but it was no good. He would chuckle 
and laugh and actually play with me, and what is 
more, he petted me just as much when Miss Mary 
wasn’t around, as when she was. In fact, I some- 
times thought he did more. 

One day he picked me up, turned me over on my 
back, and looked into my eyes, just as Miss Mary 
loves to do. 

“Pussy cat,’ he said very softly, “you are the 
luckiest creature in the world—the very luckiest!” 
Then he put me down and drew a long sigh. 

Now, what in the world did he mean by that? 
Much as I hated him, I began to be sorry for him, 
though all the time something told me that if I 
fully understood what he meant I should hate him 
more than ever. I know that it is rather compli- 
cated, but my feelings were complicated, too. 
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Well, it was only the next day that my mistress 
picked me up and stroked my fur tenderly; then 
she turned me over in her usual fashion and talked 
to me. There was an expression in her eyes that 
I’d never seen before, though, and she did not say 
the usual things to me at all. She didn’t praise my 
fine green eyes, nor my beautiful song, nor did she 
ask me if I’d dreamed of mice. She just whispered: 

“Mephistopheles, if you saw something sweet and 
lovely—the very loveliest thing possible coming to 
you, and you didn’t dare to take it—what would 
you do?” 

Now, what in the world did she mean? She put 
me down and sighed, too, just as he had done, and 
I declare, if I didn’t begin to be sorry for her! 

It was after this that he began to call me into his 
room, and to present me with bouquets of catnip, 
and to call me all manner of pet names. I hate to 
confess it, but for one brief week I was fool enough 
to think it was all for me; then the veil was lifted 
from my eyes. Did I say “lifted” ?—it was torn! 

I was on my back and he was talking to me. 

“Mephistopheles, I am just dying with envying 
you. You can see her, and touch her, and love her 
just whenever you please, while poor me!—much 
as ever as I get a glance from her eyes, or a word 
from her lips! Oh, lucky Mephistopheles! Now 
I have you—and you have her—yet I haven’t her 
at all!” 

At last I knew—and as if this wasn’t misery 
enough, my mistress said to me that very night: 

“Mephistopheles, I just don’t dare to. I’m 
tongue-tied and shy as a young girl when he is 
near! Pussy, what would you do?” 
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' My heart sunk then, indeed! She never had 
talked like this before. No chasing of ping-pong 
balls or jumping out of dark corners would suffice 
here; besides, as I said before, Jack simply didn’t 
have a temper—nothing within my reach, anyway. 

Well, all this was weeks ago, and it is winter now. 
My good times have all stopped and I am not happy 
any more. 

Something is going on at this house. There is an 
air of confusion everywhere. Nobody pays any 
attention to me, save sometimes Miss Mary bestows 
a pat on my poor head, or drops a hasty loving 
word for my poor heart to feed upon. 

Jack was away for quite a while, but he’s back 
again now. ‘They don’t play ping-pong any more. 
They go to drive, and to walk, and they sit in the 
parlor with the doors closed. 

Oh, dear, I just know something is going to hap- 
pen, and I am powerless—simply powerless to pre- 
vent it. To-day, all but the cook and the maids 
have left the house. I can’t find another soul any- 
where, though I’ve hunted from cellar to garret. I 
want Miss Mary. 


Extract from the Balton Society Gazette: 


There was a very singular circumstance connected 
with the marriage ceremony of Miss Mary Gould and 
Mr, John Bainbridge last evening. The large and fash- 
ionable audience in St. Paul’s church were listening in 
decorous silence to the solemn words of the Rev. Philip 
Vincent, when a sleek black cat walked hurriedly down 
the center aisle. ; 

As the pastor, according to custom, called upon any 
who might object to the continuance of the ceremony to 
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speak then or ever afterwards hold his peace, a prolonged 
howl reverberated through the sacred edifice. 

Consternation was on every face. The bride turned 
pale and the bridegroom started visibly. Patter, patter 
down the aisle trotted the cushioned feet, straight to the 
side of the bride, while howl after howl came lustily 
from the feline intruder. 

For a moment it looked as if the ceremony would come 
to an untimely end; but Miss Gould, with rare presence 
of mind, picked up the wailing creature at her feet, and 
then there was presented the singular spectacle of a bride 
being married with a black cat in her hands, instead of 
the conventional shower bouquet or white prayer book. 

It is whispered around town that the cat is an old 
family pet who has shown an almost human interest in 
the affair, and a decidedly inhuman objection to the 
match from first to last. 


XIII: A KNIGHT THERE WAS 


XII 


A KNIGHT THERE WAS 


HINGS like this story—lovely, romantic 

things, where brave knights do and dare— 

er—everything for beautiful unknown ladies, 
don’t happen any more nowadays; do they, Uncle 
Ned?” Fifteen-year-old Marjorie’s eyes were wist- 
ful. 

“That they don’t,” laughed Uncle Ned, with a 
whimsical glance at the book in the girl’s lap. 
“Come, come, puss; come out for a walk with me 
where you'll see real things, true things: birds, trees, 
sunshine, people, dogs, cats, and—motor cars,” he 
added as a strident honk sounded outside. ‘Come, 
leave that silly tale, child, and come with me!” 

“It’s not a silly tale! It’s a lovely story, and 
you couldn’t hire me to leave it—till it’s done,” 
retorted Marjorie, pink-cheeked and emphatic. 
“He’s just going to rescue her.” 

“He?” 

“The bold knight.”” From Marjorie’s red lips the 
word dropped lovingly, like a caress. 

“Allright! I hope he gets her,” laughed the man, 
picking up his hat. Then, merrily, he sang over his 
shoulder, as he left the room: 

“(In days of old 


When knights were bold——’ ” 
215 
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Half a minute later he opened the street door and 
halted in surprise. On the steps stood a young, 
pretty woman, plainly very much embarrassed. 

“Mr.—Wheaton?” she stammered. 

“That is my name,” he replied, adding, as her 
embarrassment seemed only to deepen at his answer, 
“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, oh yes! Could you—would you—that is, 
will you—marry me?” 

“Well—upon my soul!” ejaculated the man, under 
his breath. 

The girl hurried on. 

“Tt seems dreadful, I know, for me to come to you 
like this; but—but—I had to. And, please hurry! 
There isn’t any time to be lost. Will you marry 
me?” 

With a desperate effort the man summoned his 
scurrying wits and tried to utter one of a dozen 
sensible remarks that his reason told him he ought 
to utter; but in vain. With her lovely eyes be- 
seeching him, his lips refused to do his bidding, and 
he found them murmuring in utterly imbecile fash- 
ion: 

“Why, of course—that is—but é 

“Yes, I know. You want an explanation, and no 
wonder! And I'll give it on the way.” And she 
turned and hurried down the steps. 

Wheaton saw then what he had been too dazed 
to notice before, a big red touring car in charge of 
a goggled chauffeur, waiting before the door. Once 
again his lips parted to utter some sort of question 
or protest, and once again he found them refusing 
to obey his will. Instead, he found his feet carrying 
him down the steps and into the tonneau after the 
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girl. The next instant the throbbing car beneath 
_ them leaped forward like a charger off to battle, 
and Wheaton, catching sight of Marjorie’s curly 
head in the window, whistled suddenly under his 
breath: 


“Tn days of old 
When knights were bold——’ ” 


Then, with a new light in his eyes, covertly he sent 
a keen glance toward the girl at his side. 

She was pretty, certainly. She was refined, too, 
judging by the quiet elegance of her garments. Cul- 
ture and education had spoken through her voice 
and manner. And yet—young women of culture, 
education and refinement do not usually run about 
town in huge red touring cars asking strange young 
men to marry them! To be sure, she had called him 
by name. Evidently she knew him, though he did 
not know her. Still 

The next instant, as if feeling his gaze upon her, 
the girl turned abruptly. 

“You are wondering, of course, and thinking all 
sorts of dreadful things,” she began with a troubled 
smile; “and I was going to explain—everything. 
But, some way, it isn’t so easy to begin as I thought 
it would be. But I do appreciate it—indeed I do 
—your coming as you did, so promptly, without— 
explanation.” 

In spite of himself Wheaton could not resist the 
slightly mocking retort: “Pray, don’t mention it!” 
To his surprise, she dimpled into a merry laugh. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t! You may be sure of that,” she 
shrugged. Then, suddenly, she fell silent again. 

It came to the young man then with stunning 
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force, the absurdity of the position he was in; the 
unbelievableness of it! That any imaginable chain 
of circumstances could drag him into such a situa- 
tion, he would not have believed possible an hour 
before. He, Edward Wheaton, twenty-eight, a 
bachelor, fond of his club, his ease and his art, and 
supposedly sane and presumably sensible, flying 
through the streets of his home town in a huge red 
touring car to his own wedding with a strange young 
woman whom he had first met five minutes before, 
and concerning whom he knew only that she had 
hazel eyes, brown hair, a smart hat and a well-cut 
coat! It was preposterous; it was—but, after all, 
_ it was not done, yet. He was not married. There 
might be, there must be some way out of it. He 
would—indeed, what would he do? What could 
he do? 

Run away? Hardly—with the car going at its 
present speed. Argue the matter? Hardly, again, 
for obvious reasons. Say, “Please, Miss, I’d rather 
not marry you?” A knightly statement, that, in the 
face of the acquiescence of his actions! And, be- 
sides, she was a pretty girl, a wonderfully pretty 
girl. To play Sir Knight to her Lady Fair had its 
compensation, surely. Of course he might 

There came a sudden jolt, and the sharp swerv- 
ing of the car to the right. Emergency brakes 
shrieked a futile protest, and the speed lessened 
jerkily. Wheaton saw, then, coming toward them 
down the road a runaway horse dragging a swaying, 
empty wagon. 

They were in the country now, with the town 
behind them. The road was narrow, having a steep 
bank on either side. A collision with the runaway 
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seemed inevitable, and Wheaton braced himself for 
the crash. The next instant it came—but it was 
not with the horse; it was with a telegraph pole two 
feet up the bank. A moment later the horse swept 
by them, then Wheaton, the girl and the chauffeur 
picked themselves and each other out of the wreck 
and demanded frantically if anybody were hurt. 

Fortunately, nobody was, beyond a few bruises; 
but the car—it did not even need the chauffeur’s 
dismal shake of the head to tell the girl it would 
take them no farther on their wild journey that 
day. 

“But what shall we do?” she cried, piteously. 
“We must get there some way; we must!” 

“Indeed we must!” echoed Wheaton’s lips, val- 
iantly, though his thoughts were muttering: 
“Heaven only knows where we must get! I don’t.” 

The girl threw him a grateful glance. The chauf- 
feur frowned and scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“T’ll tell ye. There is one way,” he suggested. 

“How? Quick!” 

“Why, up the hill through the woods there, half 
a mile or so, is the main trolley line. That’ll take 
ye most there. If you and the gentleman could foot 
it ’cross lots like that—there’s an old logging road 
to follow, I think.” 

“Why, of course we could—that is, would you be 
willing, Mr. Wheaton?” faltered the girl. 

“T’d be more than willing,” declared the man’s 
lips fervently. 

“Thank you; then let’s start right away, please! 
You see, there isn’t any time to lose.” 

It was a perfect September day. The air was 
soft and exhilarating. The man felt it at once, and 
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so, too, apparently, did the girl. Her step, once the 
top of the hill was reached, carried the lightness of 
health, and the freedom of accustomedness. 

The logging road was soon found. In the cool 
hush of the woods the girl’s step quickened, to 
Wheaton’s regret. Almost imperceptibly he held 
back a little. He told himself quizzically that it 
was no wonder he wished to become acquainted with 
his wife before he married her. Then, in the same 
breath, he declared that there must be, after all, 
some mistake. This charming girl had not really 
asked him to marry her. The idea was too absurd 
altogether, too—— 

The girl turned abruptly, a bright color flooding 
her face. 

“T am going to try, truly now, to explain things,” 
she began with plainly forced determination. “You 
see, after all, it’s—it’s just like the story books.” 

“O-oh! is it?” laughed Wheaton, oddly, with a 
sudden vision of Marjorie’s brown head as he had 
seen it at the window half an hour before. 

“Yes, about my—marriage, you know.” 

“Oh, your—marriage,” assented Wheaton, pulling 
himself sharply together. 

“Yes, that I—ran away.” 

“Ran—away!” In spite of himself Wheaton 
could only repeat the words after her. 

“Yes, you see,” she dimpled into an adorable 
blush, “that’s where it’s like a story, for—for my 
guardian wanted me to marry him, and I didn’t 
want to. I—I just couldn’t!” 

“Of course you couldn’t!” exclaimed the man, 
with some heat. “But then, really, you know, he 
couldn’t have made you do it—not nowadays.” 
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She shook her head with a troubled smile. 

“T know. He couldn’t really, of course. But he’s 
so stern, and so—so—well, I always feel so uneasy 
with him, and so—creepy. I couldn’t think of any 
way that I’d be really safe until I was married my- 
self. So I—I’m going to be married!” she finished 
a little breathlessly, her face averted. 

Wheaton, wildly searching his brain for some- 
thing, anything, to say, had just opened his lips 
irresolutely, when the girl turned, a quick terror in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, oh, what have I done? You won’t let any- 
thing I’ve said make any difference about—about 
marrying me; will you?” she begged. “I am of age, 
indeed I am! He’s only my guardian—in name.” 

“Why, no, of—of course not,’ stammered Whea- 
ton. 

“Oh, thank you,” she sighed in relief. “Then 
that’s all right. You see,’ she went on with a 
dazzling smile, “it would be a pity to tip it all over 
that way, after all ’ve been through to get you!” 

“Hr—y*yes,’” mumbled the man, then stopped in 
sheer terror for fear the “‘yes’ should have been 
“no.” A moment’s reflection convinced him, how- 
ever, that if the “yes” were conceited, the “no” 
would have been worse. To cover his confusion he 
hurried on, a little airily. “Do you mind—er— 
telling me how you happened to—to get me?—that 
is, to do me the honor of selecting me?” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Not a bit! You were recommended to me.” 

“Oh, was 1?” 

“Yes. Some one who knows you quite well said 
you would be just the one to do it.” 
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“Humph!” grunted the man. 

“You see what a reputation you have,” smiled 
the girl, mischievously. “It’s well to—oh, look!” 
she broke off; “we’re way through the woods, and 
there’s the trolley over there. J think there’s a car 
coming, too. Let’s run for it. Come!” 

In the car a little later, there was no chance for 
talk—intimate talk, such as theirs must needs be— 
atid Wheaton could only meditate as before on the 
astounding position in which he found himself, and 
on the puzzling behavior of this most extraordinary 
young woman. It was not long before she signaled 
for the car to stop; then he had no choice but to 
help her down the steps and to follow where she led. 

“We'll have to walk—maybe ten minutes—down 
this road,” she explained, turning abruptly to the 
right. “I’m not sure just how far it is, but it’s not 
very far from the corner where we broke down.” 

“Where we broke down!” exclaimed Wheaton. 

“Oh, not the last time,” laughed the girl. “You 
see, I was in one before that. That’s why I had to 
take the doctor’s car and go for you.” 

“Oh,’” said Wheaton, trying to look as if he under- 
stood. “And may I ask, then, where we are going 
now?” 

“To the wedding.” Her eyes were mischievous. 

“Hm-m; very good. Then, as it is so very near, 
perhaps I may be excused if I ask the name of the 
—bride.” 

“My name? You would want to know that; 
wouldn’t you? It’s Helen Gowan, as you'll see by 
the license.” 

“The license! Then you have—a license,” he 
gasped. “You were so sure that I-I—— He did 
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not finish; for with a glad little ery the girl hurried 
forward. 

At the side of the road stood a jacked-up touring 
car with a grimy-handed man putting on a new 
tire. Under a tree near by an elderly woman and 
another man hovered over a good-looking young 
fellow sitting with his back to the tree-trunk. 

Wheaton, to his unbounded amazement, saw his 
prospective bride hurry up to the good-looking 
young fellow and lay a tender hand on his arm, 
crying: 

“Are you all right, dearie, sure, sure?” 

“Sure, sweetheart,” smiled the young fellow, and 
then Wheaton caught his breath with a second gasp; 
the good-looking young fellow had lifted her hand 
to his lips. 

The girl turned with a blush. 

“Tt’s Mr. Wheaton—I’ve brought Mr. Wheaton,” 
she announced. 

Stumbling, Wheaton came forward. 

“T’m not sure, after all, that I quite understand,” 
he hesitated. 

The girl blushed a deeper red. 

“T suppose I didn’t explain it very well,” she 
admitted, “though it seemed as if I was doing 
nothing but explain all the way. You see, our 
wedding party met with an accident, and Mr. Cum- 
mings sprained his ankle very badly. We’d brought 
along Dr. James and his wife for witnesses—which 
was lucky, as it happened; for he told us at once 
that we mustn’t think of going way on to our old 
minister’s, where we’d planned to go. He suggested, 
instead, that Harold rest here with them, and that 
I take their car and run into town for a justice of 
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the peace to come out and marry us here, for we 
just wouldn’t go home, and we couldn’t go on— 
until our car was fixed. So he gave me your name 
and address, and—and you know the rest—only we 
broke down on the way here, too,” she added, turn- 
ing with a little hysterical half-sob to the doctor 
and his wife. “I’m afraid your car’s smashed now!” 

The doctor exclaimed and questioned. So, too, 
did the good-looking young fellow against the tree- 
trunk; and Wheaton rejoiced at the diversion. He 
needed it. To be thus at one fell blow swept from 
his position of proud (though puzzled) prospective 
bridegroom to a mere looker-on—it was a shock, to 
say the least. Bravely, however, he rallied under it. 

“T regret,” he explained suavely, as soon as the 
girl turned to him again, “that there has been a 
slight mistake. It is my brother Frank who is the 
justice of the peace, and whom you want. I, alas, 
am only a poor painter of pictures who can be of 
no use at all in this case. I chance to know, how- 
ever, that my brother, who can serve you, is at this 
moment at the Blakes’, half a mile down the road. 
And, as I see your steed is now ready, I venture to 
predict no further delay to your wedding. Allow 
me to offer in advance my congratulations and best 
wishes.” 

It was some minutes later, as the car was almost 
ready to start, that the girl motioned Wheaton to 
her side. 

“Mr. Wheaton,” she asked softly, under cover of 
the confusion, “if you weren’t a justice, why did you 
—come?” Her eyes, wholly puzzled, gazed straight 
into his. 

He met the look unflinchingly. 
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“Do you remember what you said to me, first?” 
he queried. 

“Why, yes. I asked you to marry me, and——” 
She stopped short. Her eyes widened, then the red 
surged across her face. ‘“Oh-h!” she gasped. 

The engine throbbed noisily, and Wheaton 
stepped back a pace, his eyes still on hers. He 
nodded, and began to sing softly, his hand playfully 
against his heart: 


“Tn days of old 
When knights were bold ee 


The car started then, but not before two words 
floated back to him with a glance of appreciative 
understanding. 

“You—dear!” 
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XIV 


THE CONQUERING OF CAROLINE 


ROM her earliest recollections, she had re- 
KF garded babies with awe and unreasoning ter- 

ror, a feeling which speedily grew into settled 
disapproval and dislike, and she—a woman child! 
Her dolls were never children, nor baby-dolls, but 
queens and princesses, occupying sumptuous places, 
and disporting themselves in silks and satins. As 
a child she had many times crossed the street to 
avoid meeting a woman and a baby-carriage, lest 
she be expected to kiss the tiny, cooing creature 
half smothered in flannels; and she had never 
borrowed the neighbors’ babies for an afternoon, as 
did so many of her playmates. Being the youngest 
in the family, she found her own home quite free 
from the objectionable creatures. 

As the years passed, and her girl friends married, 
their letters to her began to be filled with the say- 
ings of small Tommies, and the doings of wee 
Marys, together with soft rings of baby hair, all of 
which filled Caroline’s soul with distress,—and her 
stove with cinders. The letters remained long un- 
answered, and the correspondence waned. And 
then people began to call her an old maid, and to 
point out her prim little cottage as the place where 
“old Miss Blake” lived. 
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Caroline Blake’s entire personality was made up 
of angles. There were no curves to her square chin 
nor kinks to her thin yellow hair. Even her flower 
beds in the front yard were laid out in severe dia- 
mond shape, and the Nottingham curtains at the 
parlor windows hung straight from their poles. 

When the Smiths moved into the vacant house 
across the way, Caroline anxiously scanned the con- 
tents of the big wagons from her vantage ground 
behind the front chamber blinds. Her brows con- 
tracted into a frown when she spied the baby- 
carriage, and she fairly gasped at the sight of two 
new high chairs. Her disgust was complete, upon 
the arrival of the family on the following day,—a 
black-whiskered man, a thin, faded-looking little 
woman, a small girl of perhaps six years of age, two 
tiny toddlers—evidently twins—and a babe in 
arms. Caroline pursed her thin lips tight, and de- 
scended to the kitchen with a resolute step. 

“Polly’—said she, sharply, to her one hand- 
maiden, who was trying to coax an obstinate fire 
into a blaze—“I do not like the looks of the woman 
who is moving into the other house, at all, and I 
wish you to make no advances in her direction. If 
they want to borrow anything, tell ’em you’re going 
to use it yourself, and use it—even if it’s the snow- 
shovel in August! You can dig in the garden with 
it,’ she added grimly. 

Polly looked at her mistress in surprise, for Caro- 
line was proverbially hospitable and generous, save 
only where a child was concerned. The girl opened 
her mouth as though to speak, when a wailing duet 
from the twins across the way sent a gleam of 
understanding into her eyes, and caused her to shut 
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her lips with a snap; Polly did not share her mis- 
tress’s antipathy to twins. 

Caroline went into the parlor, and peered fur- 
tively through the lace curtains. No one was in 
sight at the other house save the small girl of. six, 
who had evidently come out to view the landscape. 
Suddenly the woman noticed that her own gate was 
the least bit ajar; and with a quick jerk she turned 
from the window, darted across the room, opened 
the front door, and marched down the walk, shut- 
ting the gate with a short, sharp snap, meanwhile 
sending her most forbidding frown across the ex- 
panse of dusty street. Then she walked leisurely 
back into the house. 

In the days that followed, Caroline had a sore 
struggle with herself. She had been a strict adher- 
ent to the village creed of calling on all strangers, 
especially neighbors; but this creature——! For a 
time she succeeded in persuading herself that it was 
unnecessary that she should notice so objectionable 
a specimen of womanhood; yet her conscience would 
uncomfortably assert itself whenever she caught a 
glimpse of the frail little woman opposite, particu- 
larly as she was forced to admit that her new neigh- 
bor possessed a face of unusual sweetness and refine- 
ment. 

Caroline finally compromised with herself by 
calling one afternoon, soon after she had witnessed 
Mrs. Smith’s departure from the house. She was 
rewarded according to her iniquity, however, for 
Mrs. Smith had returned unseen for a forgotten let- 
ter, and opened the door herself in response to Caro- 
line’s sharp pull at the bell. 

“You are Miss Blake, I know,” said the little 
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woman delightedly, smiling into the dismayed face 
of her visitor. “I am so glad to see you! Come 
right in and sit down—I’ve wanted to know you all 
the time.” 

Caroline Blake hardly knew how to conduct her- 
self at this unforeseen outcome of all her elaborate 
scheming. She followed her hostess into the parlor, 
with a sour face. There was a decided chill in the 
atmosphere by the time the two women were seated 
opposite each other, and Mrs. Smith began to be 
aware of it. 

“It—it is a nice day,” she ventured timidly, in a 
very different voice from the one she had used in 
cordial greeting a moment before. 

“T don’t care for this kind of weather—it’s too 
hot!” said Caroline shortly. 

“Yes—no! Of course not,’ murmured Mrs. 
Smith in quick apology, “I think there will be a 
shower to-night, though, which will cool the air 
beautifully!” she added courageously. 

“Well—I hope not! If there’s anything I posi- 
tively detest, it’s a thunderstorm,” replied her guest 
with the evident intention of being as disagreeable 
as possible. “They’re so—noisy and—er—wet,” 
she finished feebly. 

“Yes, they are—so,” acquiesced Mrs. Smith un- 
happily, wondering vaguely what was the matter. 
Then there ensued an uncomfortable silence, during 
which she coughed nervously, and hitched in her 
chair. 

“T think Norton is a very pretty place,” she 
began at last hopefully; “I am sure I shall like it 
here very much.” 

“Do you? I don’t care much for it, myself, I 
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have seen so many prettier places. Of course, if 

‘one has never been about much, I dare say it seems 

quite fine,” and Caroline fixed her eyes on a worn 

spot in the carpet from which the concealing rug 

had been carelessly pushed aside. 

Mrs. Smith colored and bit her lip, but she 
bravely rallied her forces once more, on courtesy 

intent. 

- “What beautiful flowers you have, Miss Blake! I 

think I never saw such lovely beds.” 

Now this was a diplomatic stroke indeed, and a 
far-away smile dawned in Caroline’s somber eyes; 
but it quickly waned at her hostess’s next words. 

“My little Nellie is always talking about them. 
I’m sorry the child isn’t here to-day, but she and the 
twins are out for a walk with the nurse.” 

Caroline stiffened. At that moment an infantile 
wail was wafted from the upper regions. Mrs. 
Smith sprang to her feet with an inspiration. 

“Tt’s baby—he’s awake! I'll go right up and get 
him. I know you'll want to see him—he’s so cun- 
ning!” and she had almost reached the door when 
Caroline arose with a face upon which determina- 
tion sat enthroned. 

“Fixcuse me, Mrs, Smith, but I must be going. I 
—I dor’t care for babies at all!’ and she rustled 
toward the hall door,—‘‘Good afternoon.” 

The little woman left behind stared in dumb 
amazement after her guest whose parting assertion 
had placed her quite beyond the fond mother’s com- 
prehension. At a more insistent wail from above, 
she caught her breath with a smothered exclama- 
tion, and rushed up the stairs. 

A few days later, Caroline, weeding her flower 
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beds, glanced up to find her small neighbor of six 
summers not three feet away, gravely regarding her. 

“Pretty flowers!” ventured the sweet voice by 
way of introduction. 

Caroline pulled spitefully at a big weed and said 
nothing. 

“I like pretty flowers,” came suggestively from 
the small maiden as she took a step nearer. 

Caroline suddenly awoke to the possibilities of 
the occasion. 

“Run away, child. I don’t like little girls!” said 
she, sharply. 

Two round eyes looked reproachfully at her. 

“You don’t? How funny! I like you,” and the 
red lips parted in a heavenly smile. 

At this somewhat disconcerting statement, Caro- 
line started, and there came a strange fluttering 
feeling at her throat. She looked at the child al- 
most in terror, then dropped her tools hastily, and 
started for the house. Once inside, she peered out 
of the window at her strangely victorious foe. 
Nellie stood looking in evident surprise in the direc- 
tion of her vanished hostess. By and by she turned 
her attention to the bright-colored flowers before 
her. 

Caroline’s finger nails fairly dug into the palms of 
her hands as she watched the little girl bend over 
her pet bed of geraniums. Lower and lower stooped 
the sunny head, till the lips rested in a gentle kiss 
in the scarlet heart of the biggest flower; then an- 
other, and another tender caress was bestowed on 
the brilliant blossoms, until the watching woman 
felt again that strange new fluttering that nearly 
took her breath away. She waited until Nellie, with 
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slow and lingering step, passed through the gate, 
then she went to her bedroom cupboard, and taking 
down from the shelf a large black bottle marked 
“Nerve Tonic,” turned out a generous portion. 

The next afternoon as Caroline sat sewing under 
the trees, she again found herself confronted by her 
visitor of the day before. Nellie advanced confi- 
dently, with no apparent doubt of her welcome, and 
laid a tiny bunch of wilted buttercups and daisies 
in the unwilling hands of the disturbed woman. 

“Go away, little girl! I don’t What a 
queer sensation the touch of those small moist hands 
gave her. She must be going to be sick—such a 
little thing upset her so! The buttercups and 
daisies dropped from her nerveless fingers, and she 
began to feel the same overmastering desire to run 
away that had conquered her the day before. The 
child looked wistfully into her face. 

“T gived you some of my flowers,” she began in- 
sinuatingly. 

Caroline refused to take the hint. Really, this 
was a most impossible child. 

Nellie edged a little nearer. 

“P’raps you'll give me some of yours,” she sug- 
gested sweetly. 

Caroline sprang to her feet. 

“Run away, little girl! I—I don’t——” She 
had hurried along the path to the house, and now 
the door shut behind her. Peeping cautiously be- 
hind the blinds, she saw Nellie gather up the dis- 
carded posies one by one, then stand long before 
the flaming geraniums, patting each blossom ten- 
derly with her pudgy little fingers. 

The woman straightened herself with a spasmodic 
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jerk, dashed out of the door and, catching up her 
scissors, began snipping ruthlessly among her treas- 
ured blossoms, until her hands overflowed with 
riotous bloom. 

“There, there, child—take ’em!” said she, nerv- 
ously, thrusting the gay bunch into the eager out- 
stretched fingers. “Now run right away; I 
don’t——” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” interrupted a rap- 
turous voice. “You may kiss me, now,” it added 
graciously. 

With a slight gasp, Caroline pecked gingerly at 
the upturned rosy lips, then went straight to the 
cupboard and took down the nerve tonic. 

The next day Caroline saw nothing of Nellie. She 
told herself that it was a great relief not to see the 
child running around, and she looked over to the 
other house every few minutes just to emphasize 
her satisfaction. Toward night the doctor’s gig 
stopped at the gate across the way, and after Caro- 
line had watched the man of pills and powders go 
into the house, she went again to her cupboard 
and took down the nerve tonic; somehow, she felt 
a little queer. 

During the week that followed, Caroline grew 
strangely restless. Her flower beds were always 
well cared for, but never had they received such 
attention as now. The woman cast many a glance 
across the street, but no Nellie came to torment her 
weeding. 

Whatever was the cause of the little girl’s absence, 
it evidently was not serious, for a few days later she 
appeared—a little thin and pale, perhaps, but other- 
wise quite her old self. 
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_ Caroline fluttered around her flowers the greater 
portion of that morning, and in the afternoon car- 
ried her chair way down to the farther end of the 
yard nearest the fence. She suddenly decided that 
that was the shadiest place, and concluded to sit 
there, even if she could so plainly hear the chil- 
dren’s voices as they played “housekeeping” just 
across the street. 

Several days passed, and Caroline was still left 
in undisputed possession of her yard and her flower 
beds. Perhaps Nellie had received instructions from 
the tired little mother who had not forgotten her 
neighbor’s heresy on the baby question. The child 
certainly gave no indication of further disturbing 
visits. But one day Caroline saw her looking wist- 
fully over at the bright blossoms. Recklessly lop- 
ping off the head of a gorgeous poppy near her, she 
held it up enticingly. The little girl hesitated, then 
came straight across the road and held out a long- 
ing hand. 

“Tf you’ll come in, I'll give you some more,” said 
Caroline in a voice she hardly recognized as her 
own. And the child came. 

It was not until September that the tragedy oc- 
curred which made the little town sick with horror. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith were driving down on the river 
road where the Northern Express came thundering 
up through the quiet valley every afternoon. No 
one knew how it happened, but they found the poor 
quiet forms with the light of life quite gone out, 
and the dead horse and broken carriage to tell the 
tale. 

When Caroline Blake heard the dread tidings her 
face went deathly white; then a strange gleam came 
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into her eyes and she quickly crossed the street and 
took Nellie into her arms. 

“Come, dear, you are going to be my little girl, 
now, and live with me.” 

The child stopped sobbing, and looked wonder- 
ingly into the transformed face of the woman. 

“And the twins?” she asked cautiously. 

“Yes,” assented Caroline faintly. 

“And baby?” demanded the small maiden, insist- 
ently. 

“Y-y-es,” breathed Caroline again, with a little 
gasp. 


And the winter passed and the summer came. 
And it was noticed that fantastically shaped flower 
beds ran riot all over the yard, and that the Not- 
tingham curtains were looped back in graceful 
curves with gayly colored ribbons. 
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XV 
BY POLLY’S AID 


HE schoolroom was very quiet. The master 

sat at the desk, wearily leaning his head on his 

hand, his eyes fixed on a boyish scrawl deco- 
rating the blackboard across the room. 

“This world is all a fleeting show for man’s de- 
lusion given,” he read with mild wonder as to how 
Bobby Green chanced to express so pessimistic a 
doctrine. 

The misquotation, as it stood, was certainly in 
sad accord with his own ideas, but that was no rea- 
son why the children should learn the truth thus 
early in life. He could remember a time in his own 
past existence when he had believed quite the 
opposite of this dreary sentiment, but that was be- 
fore She came into his life—or rather it was before 
She went out of his life. Unconsciously he heaved 
a sigh and, equally unconsciously, Polly, on the 
front seat, echoed it. | 

Scott Fairfield, the new master of the district 
school at the Corners, had the name of being a 
“powerful hand for grammar and composition,” but 
to-day he had outdone himself. After a lengthy 
and painstaking explanation of the word “biogra- 
phy” he had startled the children by requesting 
each one to write a biography of some friend or 
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relative; and it was with many laborious sharpen- 
ings of pencils and much rattling of paper that the 
youthful writers had begun their task. 

As closing time drew near, Polly’s sigh was echoed 
in all directions, and the abstracted gaze and fiercely 
bitten pencils of the discouraged biographers plainly 
testified that more time was needed for their un- 
accustomed task; so it was with the assurance that 
they could complete their work in the morning, 
that Fairfield sent them home at four o’clock. 

Polly Dean walked down the street in a brown 
study. She had listened faithfully to all the master 
had said—that is, as faithfully as she could, when 
all the time Tommy Brown across the aisle was 
drawing on his slate those queer-looking pictures 
for her especial benefit—but now she was not quite 
sure that she knew what “biography” meant. 

At the Deans’ supper table that night, during a 
momentary lull in the conversation, came Polly’s 
opportunity. 

“Mamma, what’s a biography?” 

“Bless the child—what is she up to now?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dean in gentle surprise. 

“Tt’s writing a whole lot of nice things about 
somebody—praising him way to the skies, when it 
isn’t true at all!” snapped Aunt Madge, who had 
just been reading the eulogy of a man she cordially 
disliked. 

“It’s telling everything a person did do, and a few 
things he didn’t,” declared brother Ned with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

“My dear, it’s a full account of one’s life which 
one would never recognize as his own,” said her 
father, as he pushed back his chair; and in the © 
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general laugh that followed, Polly slipped away. 

The biographies were to be read Friday afternoon. 
When the appointed time arrived, the youthful 
authors betrayed some excitement and nervous- 
ness as they rose one after another to offer their 
contributions. The master looked down very kindly 
at Polly’s flushed cheeks and shining eyes, but he 
started slightly as she announced in a shrill treble: 


The Biography of My Aunt Madge 


This beautiful lady was born, oh, I don’t know how 
many years ago, but ever so many—much as twenty, 
maybe. She isn’t dead, yet, so I don’t know when she 
died. She is tall and slim, and has got a lot of shiny 
gold hair piled way up on top of her head, and she is 
the prettiest lady I ever saw. I love her very, very 
much. She is never cross, and never says ‘Run away.’ 
I don’t know anybody else who don’t say ‘Run away’ 
sometimes. But this beautiful lady is very sad. Some- 
times when I look at her I want to cry, but I don’t know 
why, so I don’t. Once upon a time she had a lover. I 
know this because she has got his picture upstairs in 
her room. I don’t think he is as pretty as she is, and 
I told her so one day. She looked awful funny, and took 
the picture away quick. He looks a little like my 
teacher, only my teacher has got whiskers, and he hasn’t. 
This lovely lady has not been here very long, but I wish 
she would stay forever. That is all I know about her. 
: Potty ANN Dean. 


Scott Fairfield’s face was white and his voice 
very low and husky as he called on Tommy Brown 
for the next biography. 

When Polly started for home that night, she 
found the master beside her. 

“May I walk with you, dear?” he asked, with a 
wonderfully sweet smile. 
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Polly was raised at once to the seventh heaven 
of delight. She blushed and hung her head, but she 
looked sideways out of her eyes to see if Mary Ellen 
and Susie were watching—the master was not wont 
to be so gracious. 

“Do you think your Aunt Madge is at home to- 
night?” questioned Fairfield again, with a strange 
diffidence. 

Polly nodded. 

“Perhaps you will take me £0 see her,” he sug- 
gested, almost deferentially, and then he was 
strangely silent. 

Polly trotted happily along, vainly trying to bring 
her short steps to the long strides of the preoccu- 
pied man at her side. Now and then she stole an 
upward glance at his face, and once she found him 
smiling. 

“Tt must be Madge,” he was thinking. “It is just 
like her own proud self to make no sign. Pride? 
What was pride worth, anyhow! He was sure he 
would throw his to the winds. He would humble 
himself, too—way in the dust. Madge was worth it 
—the dear girl! Misunderstanding? Bah!—away 
with the whole thing! He had found her at last— 
Madge!” 

His blood was coursing madly through his veins 
and he was tingling to his finger tips when Polly 
opened the gate before a pretty little cottage; but 
he contrived to walk with proper sedateness behind 
his small guide, who was fairly quivering with the 
delightful importance of the occasion. He was pac- 
ing nervously up and down the parlor, however, 
when Polly disappeared in quest of Aunt Madge. 

“Teacher wants you!” exclaimed the child as she 
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burst unceremoniously into her aunt’s room a 
minute later. 

“Wants me!” queried the mystified young 
woman, with a fleeting memory of the dread im- 
port of those words in the long ago after some 
schoolgirl prank. “Me—did you say, dear? It 
must be your mother, Polly”—in sudden sternness 
—“is it possible you have been up to some mis- 
chief?” ' : 

Polly shook her head with decision. 

“No, not the littlest bit! He said he wanted my 
Aunt Madge,” asserted the small girl, excitedly. 

With a furtive glance into the mirror, and a hasty 
touch here and there, Aunt Madge allowed herself 
to be escorted to the parlor. 

Scott Fairfield started quickly forward as the 
door opened, but his impassioned “Madge” died on 
his lips, and his outstretched hands dropped to his 
side. Polly was leading a small, dark-haired, 
bright-eyed woman up to him and saying: 

“This is my Aunt Madge, Mr. Fairfield.” 

Every vestige of self-possession left the master of 
the village school, and he stumbled and blundered 
in hopeless confusion, while his face went from 
white to red, and red to white. 

“T—er—oh—there is some mistake—er—I’m de- 
lighted, ’m sure Then to Polly with wrath- 
ful recklessness, “Why, child, you said she was tall 
and. ”” He stopped short with a sudden realiza- 
tion of the vivid color that was staining scarlet the 
face of the pretty little woman at his side. 

“Apparently my niece has been favoring you with 
my personal description—and the reality disap- 
points you,” she began frigidly, but with the slight 
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suggestion of a twinkle in her eyes—there was 
something wonderfully ludicrous in the picture of 
confusion before her. 

The poor man opened his mouth to speak, but 
Polly came to his rescue. 

“Papa said you wouldn’t recognize it!” she said 
gleefully. 

“Recognize what?” questioned Aunt Madge, 
turning to Polly in surprise. 

“Your biography, of course, and you said it was 
praising ’°em way to the skies when it wasn’t true, 
too!” 

Aunt Madge colored and bit her lip, and a ghost 
of a smile flickered for an instant across the dis- 
tressed face of the man; then he gathered all his 
scattered wits and made a mighty effort. 

“T sincerely beg your pardon. The fault was all 
my own. I was led, by what this little maid said 
in her biography, to think that in her Aunt Madge 
I had discovered a long-lost friend. I only hope 
you will kindly excuse my awkward stupidity when 
you realize how great must have been my surprise 
as I saw, not my friend, but an entire stranger 
enter the room.” Then he turned to Polly with a 
faint smile, but a deep pain far down in his eyes. 

“T fear, my dear, that my meaning was not quite 
clear to you about the biography. I did not intend 
that you should imagine it all.” 

“T didn’t!” asserted Polly, stoutly. “I was tell- 
ing all the time about a beautiful lady that I love 
very dearly and it’s all true, every bit of a word. 
It’s Miss Weston, over at Cousin Mabel’s. I just 
wrote about her for Aunt Madge’s biography— 
that’s all,” added Polly with a sob in her voice. 
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“She means Madge Weston who is visiting my 
brother’s family across the street; the young lady 
has suddenly become Polly’s idol, explained Aunt 
Madge hastily, marveling at the great light which 
transformed the face of the man before her, as the 
name passed her lips. 

Five minutes later, he had mingled ee adieus 
and apologies, and had turned quick steps toward 
the house across the way. 

Aunt Madge, with a sympathetic little thrill for 
that other woman’s coming joy, saw through the 
window the door of the opposite house open 
and close on Fairfield’s stalwart form; then Polly 
was surprised with a spasmodic hug and a fervent 
kiss from her usually undemonstrative auntie. 

The next morning Bobby Green’s scrawl on the 
blackboard had disappeared, and in its place, in the 
master’s bold handwriting, was: 


Life, believe, is not a dream 
So dark as sages say; 

Oft a little morning rain 
Foretells a pleasant day. 


XVI: IN THE SHADOW OF TRINITY 


XVI 
IN THE SHADOW OF TRINITY 


T was late in the afternoon when John Max- 
well entered Trinity churchyard, and began his 
task of copying dates and epitaphs from the 

old headstones. He yawned openly over his work, 
and muttered to himself that he was thankful New 
York did not celebrate a tercentenary every year. 

For more than a week John Maxwell had been 
poring over ancient deeds and documents in search 
of material for his Sunday “write-up” on “Gotham 
—Then and Now,” until he had come to feel that 
he himself was a part of the cobwebby past—not a 
pleasant feeling to an up-to-date newspaper man 
on the yellowest of yellow journals. 

“Sixteen hundred and ninety-seven,” he read 
aloud, making quick notes with his pencil. “Gorry, 
but I’d like to bring one of these old codgers back 
and show him a thing or two!” 

From headstone to headstone he passed, finally 
dropping down in a quiet corner to arrange his 
papers. He did not appear to realize the flight of 
time, nor did he stir when the man came to close 
the gates of the churchyard. The sexton was old 
and a little nearsighted, so he failed to see the quiet 
figure over in the corner. 


The shadows of twilight come early at the foot 
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of New York’s towering buildings, and it was soon 
almost dark save where the electric lights threw 
weird, quivering beams on the headstones. Sud- 
denly Maxwell raised his head and stared about 
him. 

“Great Scott!—and if they didn’t put me to 
sleep, and no wonder!” he muttered; then he 
stopped short—near by had sounded a man’s voice. 

“Philip, look you—over yonder!” 

Maxwell turned—then rubbed his eyes vigor- 
ously. Not four feet away stood two strange-look- 
ing men, one of them pointing excitedly to the 
electric lights on Broadway. It was he that was 
speaking. 

“What can be the meaning of those great and 
brilliant lanterns displayed in such profusion? And 
by what means can the good wives have made them 
of such brightness, even like unto the sun?” 

“Indeed, Richard, I know not,” answered the 
other. “It must be some time of great rejoicing, 
methinks. As for the lanterns, they seem not like 
those we were wont to see hung on a pole stretched 
out the window of every seventh house for the pur- 
pose of lighting our way in the dark of the moon.” 

Maxwell’s blood tingled. His knees shook, and 
a curious prickling attacked the roots of his hair. 
He did not believe in ghosts, but surely these 
shadowy beings with their stilted language were 
not of the twentieth century, nor were their cos- 
tumes designed by a modern tailor. Their long- 
waisted coats with large silver buttons sparkling 
down the front, silken breeches, elaborately em- 
broidered shirt fronts, and velvet waistcoats glitter- 
ing with silver lace under the bright lights presented 
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a decided contrast to the tweeds and worsteds of 
Maxwell’s own experience; while the silver shoe- 
buckles, and periwigs with flowing ringlets added 
the finishing touches to costumes that were cer- 
tainly not of nineteen hundred and nineteen. 

Maxwell rubbed his eyes and looked again. He 
felt that across his vision must have trailed some 
phantom visitor from his week’s study; but the two 
figures—evidently nothing less than flesh and blood 
—still stood before him, and in a moment came 
again the voice that had first spoken. 

“Philip, this is passing strange. We are even in 
the churchyard! Can they have declared us dead, 
and buried us? It must be, for yonder lieth our 
father’s grave. I know the spot well; and yet I 
cannot understand it, for where is the open space, 
King’s Farm? And” (pointing to Wall Street) “see 
now those stately buildings where were the earth- 
works and stockade to protect from the Indians. 
Even Daman’s Farms I no longer see!” 

“And look you!” cried the other, his eyes on the 
church, “that sacred edifice is not now the square 
one ih the tall steeple, and yet that was very 
new when you and I last saw it. Methinks we may 
have slept some years.” 

“Aye, aye; and notice yonder towering building 
—of a truth, Philip, it would seem a Sabbath day’s 
journey to climb to the garret of that house! 
Verily, I do well remember that the last bit of land 
I did purchase was sold to me on condition that I 
did cause to be erected thereon a structure not less 
than two stories high, and I did fulfill the contract 
even to three stories; but never did I dare defy 
Heaven with such towers as these be!” 
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Maxwell caught his breath, to silence the chuckle 
that almost betrayed him. No longer was he the 
dazed, half-frightened youth doubting the evidence 
of his own senses; he was now the alert, keen-eyed 
newspaper man, with a nose for news. What these 
strangers were, who they were, or where they came 
from he did not know. They were there, and that 
was enough for him. Very stealthily, therefore, he 
followed the two men as they somewhat ponder- 
ously hurried toward the Broadway side of the 
yard. He had almost reached them when one of 
them gave a frightened cry and pointed to a big, 
touring car coming down the street. 

“Look you, Richard, do mine eyes deceive me? 
Yonder strange equipage of terrible appearance 
with no visible means of movement, yet rushing on- 
ward with blinding glare and great velocity!” 

“Of a truth, it must be witchcraft,” shuddered 
the other, watching the car with horrified, yet fasci- 
nated eyes. 

“And behold this great concourse of people, Rich- 
ard, hurrying with such rapid steps at this un- 
seemly hour. The night must be far advanced, 
though I have not yet heard the night watch pro- 
claim the hour and season of the weather.” 

“Nor yet have I, though there be a shrill voice 
down yonder, proclaiming words of strange import,” 
retorted the other, pointing to a newsboy across the 
street. “What they are I know not; but this much 
I do know: that wicked woman hath even cast some 
iniquitous spell over us. We must have slept for 
years—many years! And, oh, what can have come. 
to Betty?” 
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For answer Philip caught his arm and pointed up 
Broadway. 

“Of a truth, Richard, yonder cometh the most 
astounding being! It hath the look of a youth 
about the head and shoulders, but in place of legs 
there seemeth to be two whirling round things like 
unto wheels. Verily, but it goeth fast!” 

This description of a bicycle was to Maxwell the 
last straw, and he laughed outright. Almost in- 
stantly he choked into silence, however, his eyes on 
the two men before him. But the strangers showed 
no sign of alarm. Turning with a courteous salute, 
one gravely said: 

“We bid you good evening, sir. Peradventure 
you possess the power to make clear these mysteries 
for us.” 

Maxwell fairly pinched himself. They were 
alive, actually alive! Until now he had not quite 
believed it. Pulling off his hat he made a low bow. 

“Sure, gentlemen,” he retorted briskly. “Noth- 
ing would delight me more than to have an inter- 
view with you; and I’ll warrant ’twill be the most 
read article in to-morrow’s paper.” 

“Ah, sir,” interposed one of the strangers, “do 
you mean a newspaper? Then hath William Brad- 
ford succeeded in publishing a paper in the city? 
I well know it hath long been his desire.” 

Maxwell hesitated. His lips tightened to hide 
the smile that came to them. 

“My dear friends,” he began gravely at last; “will 
you kindly tell me in what year you—er—last lived 
here?” 

“Most assuredly,” bowed the taller of the two 
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men. “We fell asleep on the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month of the year of our Lord sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-seven.” 

“Well, by Jove!” breathed Maxwell. 

Philip looked up quickly. 

“Sir, my heart misgiveth me. I fear we may 
have slept some time. Tell us, I pray, the year. 
There is a fair maid, also, for whose welcome we 
fain would inquire.” 

Maxwell shook his head. He feared the result 
of a too sudden disclosure; moreover, a scheme— 
audacious, but tempting—had come to him, and he 
determined if possible to carry it out. With an- 
other elaborate flourish of his hat, he said: 

“Gentlemen, this is no place either to hear my 
story or to tell your own. Let me introduce my- 
self and offer the hospitality of my bachelor apart- 
ment—John Maxwell, at your service. Come, sup- 
pose we go where we may refresh the inner man. I 
am just beginning to realize that I have had no 
dinner.” And without waiting for a reply he began 
to look about him for a way of escape from their 
prison. 

Maxwell had no wish to attract attention and so 
was relieved to find a weak place in the fence near 
an obscure corner. Once on the street he lost no 
time in hailing a cab, and bundling into it his fan- 
tastically garbed companions, who had already be-- 
gun to attract some attention. 

It was a short drive. The two strangers sat 
staring through the windows in silent amazement, 
and they were still speechless when the cab stopped 
before a brilliantly lighted apartment hotel. Max- 
well sprang to the sidewalk and led his companions 
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up the steps and through the broad hall to the ele- 
vator. The boy blinked a little at the gorgeous 
apparitions, but in a moment he banged to the door 
with his usual indifference. 

“Verily, what a tiny apartment is this!” whis- 
pered Philip, uneasily. The next instant he 
clutched Maxwell’s arm with a terrified grasp, while 
Richard clapped his hand to his head—the elevator 
had started. At the sixth floor the car stopped and 
Maxwell led the way to his rooms, followed—a 
little unsteadily—by his guests. Once there he held 
out a cordial hand to each. 

“There, gentlemen, let me bid you welcome,” he 
cried. “Make yourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and we will have dinner right away.” 

His guests seemed scarcely to hear him. They 
looked nervously about the room, and ignored the 
chairs he offered them. At last Richard spoke con- 
strainedly. 

“Your pardon, good sir, but is this apartment 
quite—stationary?” 

“ Stationary’ ?” 

“Yes; or will it—ascend like the little one?” 

Maxwell smothered his quick laugh at sight of 
the pained expression on the faces before him, and 
his explanation of the elevator was given with as 
grave a face as he could summon. An hour later 
his guests, having partaken of an excellent dinner 
with most unghostlike appetites, begged once more 
that he should tell them the year, and make plain 
the mystery of the great change that had come to 
the city since they knew it. 

Maxwell hesitated. He groped for words to 
soften his disclosure; but in vain. 
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“Well, my friends, to tell the truth, it is—nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen,” he confessed at last. 

The two men recoiled as if from a blow in the 
face. 

“Nineteen hundred and nineteen!” breathed 
Richard. ‘Where, indeed is Betty?” 

“And now, gentlemen,” interposed the newspaper 
man cheerfully, “suppose you tell me a little of 
your story. We don’t have visitors from your—er 
—locality every day, you know.” 

The men glanced at each other, then subjected 
their host to an earnest scrutiny. 

“Sir,” began Philip, “it would be but a poor re- 
turn of so kind a hospitality, did we refuse your 
most natural request. We will earnestly endeavor 
to explain our presence here in so far as we are 
able. We are brothers, Richard and Philip van 
Dusen. My brother is—or was—twenty-five years 
of age, and I am two years older.” (Maxwell 
looked up in surprise. With their periwigs and 
stilted language he had thought them twice that 
age.) “It would be quite beyond your comprehen- 
sion,” continued Philip, “were I to tell you how 
our hearts were knit together from boyhood up. 
Our thoughts and aims were one, and alas! we 
found to our sorrow that even our loves were the 
same—Hlizabeth was worshiped by both alike. 
He paused and turned mournful eyes on his 
brother. 

“Peradventure we may be excused details,” said 
Richard, taking up with difficulty the dropped 
thread of the story. “Let it suffice to say that this 
painful situation caused us, in the rashness of 
youth, to consult an old Indian sorceress as to 
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which of us should have the right to strive for the 
affections of the maiden we loved.” 

“That woman—that wicked woman,” interposed 
Philip, “gave us a potion, and bade us drink each 
the half and sleep, assuring us that upon awaken- 
ing we would have no doubt as to the decision. Sir, 
we drank that potion on the thirteenth day of the 
year of our Lord sixteen hundred and ninety-seven 
—we awoke to-night!” 

Maxwell sprang to his feet. 

“T read it—I read it to-day in an old book,” he 
cried. ‘You slept a week, and were believed to be 
dead. The whole city was in a furor over your 
case, and at last they buried you. But come, take 
heart! You have your life before you yet, and in 
this glorious age you will forget the past.” 

“Sir, we can never forget—Betty!” 

“Eh? Oh, no, certainly not,” agreed Maxwell, 
hastily. “But there are other things—only think 
of the marvelous chance you have! You will see 
the world as never yet man saw it, for you will look 
with seventeenth century eyes on the twentieth 
century civilization. Why, man alive, it’s simply 
great!” 

. “But, sir,’ remonstrated Philip, “we cannot be 
beholden to a stranger for our daily bread; and 
money—we have none!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ laughed Maxwell; but 
Richard raised a protesting hand. 

“Your pardon, sir. Brother,’ he added, turning 
gravely to Philip, “I have a confession to make. 
At the time we so rashly agreed to the proposition 
of that wicked woman, I had a misgiving that our 
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awakening might not be as we expected, and though 
I said naught of this to you, yet I took the pre- 
caution to bury some rare jewels that had belonged 
to our mother. They are under the tree by the 
old stone wall where the sun at noonday throws the 
shadow of a cross on the ground. Their value is 
great, and no longer need Wwe be beholden to this 
kind stranger.” 

At that moment the cathedral gong of the clock 
behind them sounded half-past twelve, and Max- 
well looked up in surprise. 

“Bless my soul—here I am forgetting the very 
A. B. C. of hospitality! You should be abed. You 
must be tired after—after your long journey,” he 
concluded with a laugh. 

There was no reply. Philip had risen and was in- 
tently examining the clock. 

“Pardon me; this designateth the time?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. You have seen clocks, of course,” returned 
Maxwell. 

“Of a truth; but not like this. It striketh not 
like ours. Also, I heard but one ring.” 

“Of course! It’s half-past twelve.” 

“T like them to strike more,” explained Philip, 
gently, evidently fearing to wound his host. “We 
had one of Tompion’s famous pendulum clocks, and 
verily it was a wonder. It did sound the quarters 
on eight bells, and the hour after each quarter. Ah, 
sir, it was a beautiful sound. Between the hours 
of twelve and one it struck no less than one hun- 
dred and thirteen times. Indeed, it was heavenly!” 

Maxwell shrugged his shoulders. 

“It must have been,” he added dryly as he rose 
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to conduct his guests to their rooms. To Richard 
he carefully explained the uses of the various elec- 
tric buttons, bells and switches. A few minutes 
later, he passed their open door and heard Richard 
say: 

“Philip, this is a most extraordinary. house. 
Those tiny candles shut up in the queer little glass 
bottles are lighted by this thumb screw here; and, 
stranger yet, one turn lighteth them, and yet the 
second turn bloweth them out. Verily, but they 
are bright!” 

Maxwell awoke early the next morning. He was 
relieved when his guests appeared—he had feared 
that their curious habit of sleep might cause them 
to slumber for another century or two. 

They were arrayed in garments of his own, which 
he had persuaded them to wear until his own tailor 
could take them in hand; and, in spite of their bor- 
rowed plumage, they presented really a very credit- 
able appearance. 

“And now,” said Maxwell after breakfast, as he 
looked them over with an approving eye, “there is 
one other little matter to be settled. I presume you 
wish to be introduced to my friends by your true 
names; but suppose we don’t say anything about 
your remarkable arrival last night. Let us say that 
you are—er—a couple of English friends of mine 
on a visit.” 

“As you will, sir,” sighed Philip, “as you will. 
It mattereth not to us; for, believe me, our hearts 
are heavy with sorrow for the maid that is not, and 
we fain would know her fate.” 

“Of course you would,” agreed Maxwell, quickly, 
“and you shall, too, if it is in mortal power to find 
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out. But come, let us go for our drive now—and 
there’s the photographer’s, too—we’re to take him 
in on the way, you know. I'll tell Wilson to bring 
around the span,” he finished, as he stepped to the 
telephone. Three minutes later he turned to con- 
front two startled faces from which every trace of 
color had fled. 

“That voice—that other voice—whence came it?” 
demanded Richard, tremulously. 

“Sure enough! I forgot you,” laughed Maxwell, 
as he turned back to the telephone and began a 
lengthy explanation of its use and mechanism. 
“And we're getting so now we don’t even need the 
wires,” he finished airily, as he rose to his feet. 

At ten o’clock the brothers—with blanched faces 
but stern-set lips—stepped into the elevator and 
were swiftly borne to the street floor. Five minutes 
later they were bowling over the smooth park roads, 
wholly absorbed in the scene about them. Sud- 
denly Richard turned to Maxwell with shining eyes. 

“Sir, let us remove the horses that we may run 
like yonder vehicles,” he urged, pointing to the 
automobiles that were whizzing past them. 

Maxwell laughed. 

“Well, I’m hardly equal to that,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but you shall have a turn in one of those 
things later on. How about it, though? I thought 
you called all this the works of the devil last night; 
eh?” 

Richard shifted uneasily in his seat. 

“Indeed, at first glance so it did seem to me,” 
he confessed; “but even now a change cometh over 
my spirit, and I feel strange exhilaration. In faith, 
I know not but I am myself possessed of the evil 
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‘spirit,’ he added, as he looked longingly at the 
whizzing, whirring things about him. 

It had been an illustration in a magazine—over 
which the brothers had exclaimed that morning— 
that had given Maxwell his idea about the photo- 
graphs. 

“We'll have your picture taken,” he had declared. 

“Our pictures taken!” Richard had _ retorted. 
“Why, sir, we have no pictures; how then can they 
be ‘taken’?” 

“Never mind,” laughed Maxwell. “You'll see.” 
Remembering his words now, he took from his 
pocket an excellent photograph of himself, which he 
had brought along for the purpose, and handed it 
to the brothers. 

“Tt’ll be like that—your pictures—only of your- 
selves,” he explained, smiling at their mystified 
faces. 

“Indeed, it is thy very self!” exclaimed Richard, 
scrutinizing first the photograph and then the face 
of his host. 

“Verily, but that man can draw,’ commented 
Philip, under his breath. 

“<“Draw’!” scoffed Maxwell. ‘That isn’t drawn. 
It’s—well, you’ll see. All you have to do is to sit 
perfectly still and—look pleasant,’ he added with 
a shrug, “for the fraction of a minute, and the 
thing is done.” 

“Verily, it soundeth easy, yet it passeth my com- 
prehension,” replied Richard, dubiously, as the car- 
riage stopped before the door of a tall building. 

In the photographer’s studio, while the artist 
arranged chairs, curtains and the various portions 
of his apparatus, the two brothers fidgeted about, 
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eying the preparations with evident apprehension. 
At last Richard approached Maxwell and asked in 
a low voice: 

“One feeleth no pain?” 

“None ‘at all.” 

“Doth one remain the same after—after it is 
pointed at one?” 

“Sure.” 

“And nothing goeth out from one to compose 
the portrait?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Verily, where then doth the likeness come 
from?” murmured Richard, with a slow shake of 
the head as he turned away. “It is most extraordi- 
nary!” ; 

In the end the brothers stood the ordeal fairly 
well, however, and the photographs promised to 
be excellent except for a slightly strained expres- 
sion, which was natural, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances. 

“We'll lunch at the Club,” said Maxwell, as they 
seated themselves once more in the carriage; and 
before the brothers had ceased to exclaim over a 
street-piano and a parading Salvation Army band, 
they found themselves alighting before an impos- 
ing looking building on the Avenue. 

Maxwell met a friend at the Club, Bob Edmunds, 
and the four took luncheon together. It was not 
an entire success—that luncheon—except, perhaps, 
to Edmunds. The brothers were ill at ease, and 
plainly unaccustomed to their surroundings. They 
betrayed their ignorance of almost every subject 
that was introduced, and kept Maxwell in a tremor 
of apprehension as to the consequences. Even the 
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food itself proved to be a pitfall, for Richard dis- 
cussed the flavor of the “pasty,” and Philip clapped 
his hand to his mouth at the first spoonful of sher- 
bet, observing, by way of explanation, that “per- 
adventure the pudding” had become too cold, and 
that it startled him mightily. Maxwell, at least, 
was thankful when the meal was finished, but. he 
only shrugged his shoulders in reply to Edmunds’ 
parting murmur: “In heaven’s name, man, what 
are they and where did you get them?” 

The brothers were awed and delighted to find 
waiting for them at the door a big touring car. 

“T’ve done as you requested and ‘removed the 
horses,’ gentlemen,” explained Maxwell, laughingly. 
“We'll finish our drive in this.” 

All the afternoon they drove from place to place, 

and from marvel to marvel, until the brothers went 
home to dinner in a state of excitement that gave 
Maxwell no peace, so incessantly fell the questions 
from their lips. Perhaps it was this that led him to 
concoct so mischievous a scheme for the early eve- 
ning. At all events, when he reached home he shut 
himself in the library for a few minutes with his 
phonograph. When everything was arranged to his 
mind, he placed the instrument on a stand and 
pushed it against some palms and ferns which made 
a complete screen in the corner. 
_ After dinner he established the brothers in the 
library, and, asking to be excused for a few mo- 
ments, left the room only to return quietly by an- 
other door and slip in unobserved behind the palms 
and ferns, where he could easily reach and control 
the phonograph. 

For a time the brothers chatted happily of the 
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strange sights of the day, making some comments 
that nearly caused the hidden sinner to betray him- 
self. Then Maxwell started the machine under his 
fingers, and the voice of a well-known monologist 
said: 

“Good evening, friends.” 

The brothers started, and looked around the 
room. 

“T thought I heard some one speak,” murmured 
Richard. 

“Nice night!” came the voice again. 

This time the brothers sprang to their feet, and 
Richard gasped: 

“Philip, it is that devilish-looking thing on yon- 
der table. By heaven—it speaketh!” 

“By the way, speaking of the weather,” began 
the voice again, “makes me think of a story. 
Maybe I'd better tell it.’ The voice stopped, and 
in the pause that followed Philip advanced a trem- 
ulous step toward the stand. 

“Verily,” he murmured in a shaking voice, “what 
now may we look to see? I shall never dare to sit 
me down or move, without first asking permission 
of the very objects around me, if metal and wood 
are endowed with speech!” 

“Peradventure, if we speak politely, we may gain 
some useful information,” suggested Richard, warily. 
“This be truly a wonderful age, and methinks 
should the heavens themselves give voice, it would 
not surprise me.” ‘Then he turned to the table 
with a low bow. “O strange creature of speech, I 
understand not thy being, but thou hast a voice, 
and thou hast promised a story. Prithee, speak to 
us, and tell us what thou art!” 
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There was an explosive chuckle, and Maxwell 
came from behind the screen, laughing heartily. 
His guests looked their reproach. 

“He hath indeed been playing with us,” said one 
to the other, sadly. 

“Tt was himself that spoke.” 

For answer Maxwell stepped to the phonograph 
and once more the rollicking, metallic voice filled 
the room. 

“You see, it’s like this,” began Maxwell, silencing 
the instrument and striking a match to light his 
cigar; but he got no farther, for Richard was look- 
ing from him to the match in new amazement, and 
exclaiming: 

“Verily, Philip, what next! Hath he a tinder box 
complete at the end of yonder tiny stick?” 

It must have been two hours later that the 
brothers, clad once more in their silks and ringlets 
and embroidered shirt fronts, left the house with 
Maxwell to attend a fancy-dress ball at the home 
of Maxwell’s aunt. 

“Tt’ll just finish up the day about right,’ Max- 
well had said; ‘and will show you a bit of our social 
side.” 

“Alas!” Richard had sighed, “in days gone by 
we—but those days are no longer here, and Betty 
—Betty is dead!” 

The ballroom with its lights and laughter and 
music, however, soon dispelled the gloom from the 
brothers’ faces, and the two men were apparently 
enjoying themselves to the full when suddenly 
Maxwell found his arm in a fierce clasp. He turned 
to look into the blazing eyes of Richard. 

“By the powers of Heaven,’ the man was chat- 
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ting, “yonder sitteth a maiden on whose bosom 
shineth a brooch that I swear did once belong to my 
mother. I would know it were I dead a thousand 
years!” 

The next instant Maxwell found himself, to- 
gether with Richard and Philip, swept along by 
Bob Edmunds, and being presented to Miss Tur- 
ner’s friend, Miss Schuyler, on whose fair round 
neck glistened a curious cluster of stones in an odd 
and ancient setting. 

Maxwell never knew how it happened, but sud- 
denly he became aware that the three beside him 
were discussing old jewels. He looked in terror 
at Richard, and tried to catch his eye; but the 
tense expression on that determined face warned 
him that interference was useless, and he held his 
breath as he heard the man say with trembling 
voice: 

“Of a truth, there seemeth to be a great fascina- 
tion about them. The brooch that adorneth thy 
bosom—that, too, is of rare age and quality. Is it 
an heirloom?” 

The girl laughed and colored prettily. 

“Yes; it has the strangest history. It was found 
by an ancestor of my father’s, buried in the earth. 
It was when they were laying the foundations of a 
building on Broadway. This was among other 
beautiful jewels, and as no one claimed them at the 
time and they were on his land, they have been 
handed down in our family ever since.” 

The faces of her two listeners grew white. 

“T think the world of it,” she continued sweetly. 
“T always love ancient things, anyway. Even my 
name is two hundred years old, as I was named for 
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a@ very remote ancestor on my mother’s side—Eliza- 
beth van Buren Schuy——” 

There was a sudden cry from two parched 
throats, and the young woman found two pairs of 
arms stretched out imploringly. 

“Elizabeth—my long lost love!” 

The girl shrank back, while the Beat wavered 
fitfully on the periwigs with flowing ringlets, 
sparkled on the big buttons and lighted up the sil- 
ver buckles on the shoes. 

Maxwell stretched forth an agitated hand to re- 
strain Richard, and grasped—a cold stone. 

Gradually he became aware that it was broad 
daylight, and that he was clinging to a headstone in 
Trinity churchyard, while at his feet lay scattered 
the papers he had been at work upon the night be- 
fore. His limbs were stiff and lame, and his cloth- 
ing was wet with the night dew, while over on 
Broadway the city awoke to a new day. 


XVII: MISS HELEN’S EXPERIMENT 


XVII 


MISS HELEN’S EXPERIMENT 
: 


the shade of a great elm a little girl, perhaps 

eight years old, played with a gorgeous doll, 
arrayed, like its mistress, in sumptuous apparel. A 
few feet away, from behind a protecting shrub, an- 
other little maid gazed in wistful loneliness at this 
unattainable bliss. Two ladies came chatting down 
the path. 

“Della,” exclaimed one, stopping short, “just look 
at those children with those dear little brown curls 
all over their heads. Did you ever see a more strik- 
ing resemblance? They are as alike as two peas— 
save for the clothes,” she added with a low laugh, 
as she resumed her walk. 

“Poor little thing!” murmured the other, with 
her eyes on the forlorn little figure in ragged calico 
standing motionless in the shadow of the shrub. 
“Do you know, sights like that just make me rage 
—the inequality of it all! Yes, they do look alike 
—strangely so,” said she, as the trees hid them from 
view. 

The small owner of the doll glanced at the fast- 
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disappearing ladies, then gazed in mild curiosity at 
her suddenly discovered companion. 

“Little girl, come here,’’ commanded she, in tones 
indicative of accustomed authority. 

The child came obediently, with longing eyes still 
fixed on the doll. 

“What’s yer name?” 

“Sally Perkins.” 

“Has your nurse gone courting, too?” 

“Hain’t got no nurse,” said Sally, shifting won- 
dering eyes from the doll to the doll’s mistress. 

“Oh, my! You haven’t? That must be jolly 
fun. Wish I hadn’t. Mine’s over there—see?” said 
she, pointing through the trees where the burly fig- 
ure of a policeman almost hid from sight the white 
cap and apron of a trim nursemaid. 

Sally nodded and looked back to the doll. 

Silence for a brief minute. 

“Don’t you want to know my name?” suddenly 
demanded the doll’s mistress, catching up the of- 
fending toy and hiding it under her dress in a fit of 
unconscious jealousy. 

Sally lifted two reproachful eyes. 

“Yeah; but I’d ruther know hern,” said she, with 
a motion toward the hidden treasure. 

“My name’s Helen Morton,” replied that young 
personage sweetly, blissfully disregarding the can- 
didly expressed wish of her new acquaintance. 
“I’m lonesome—you may talk to me!” she an- 
nounced graciously. 

Sally shifted uneasily from one bare foot to the 
other, and said nothing. By and by her roving eyes 
spied a doll’s buckled slipper peeping from beneath 
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the folds of a dainty, embroidered skirt. Her at- 
tention was riveted at once. 

“Well, why don’t you talk?” demanded Helen, 
wrathfully, following with her eyes the other’s wist- 
ful gaze until it led to the telltale slipper. “O dear 
suz me! Well—take it,” said she despairingly, 
dragging the doll out from its prison. “Didn’t you 
ever see a doll before?” 

“Oh, not like this one!” murmured Sally, rap- 
turously touching the pretty dress and hair with 
reverent fingers. 

Helen looked at her with new curiosity. 

“Why, I’ve got lots of them,” said she wonder- 
ingly. “Haven’t you got any—Just a little one?” 

“Hain’t got nothin’ but one made o’ rags, I can’t 
have ’em like this,” wistfully. 

“You can’t? Why not?” 

“Cause I can’t,” shortly; then with a quick 
change of voice, “Say, do you have all ye want ter 
eat?” 

Helen nodded, in some surprise; “ ’Cept cake and 
preserves,” she admitted ruefully. 

Sally heaved a long sigh. 

“You live in an awful nice house, too, don’t ye?” 
she queried. 

“Why—yes; don’t you?” 

“Are all yer clo’s like this one?” she continued, 
just touching the embroidered skirt. 

“This? Pooh! This isn’t much. You’d ought 
to see my party dresses, all bows and ribbons, and 
—why, what’s the matter?” 

Sally had dug both little fists into her eyes and 
burst into a storm of sobs. 
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“T don’t care—'tain’t fair, an’ I know it. God 
ain’t playin’ fair. I hain’t got nothin’—not nothin’ 
at all; an’ you’ve—you’ve 7 

“Sally Perkins, stop that this minute,” com- 
manded the shocked Helen. “It’s not proper for 
little girls like you to find fault with God. Now, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Well, I don’t care,” said Sally, subdued but sul- 
len. ‘“You’ve got everythin’, an’ it ain’t fair—so 
there. I don’t live in nothin’ but a shanty; an’ 
just look at this old thing”—tugging at the despised 
calico—‘‘an’ I hain’t had no dinner but a doughnut. 
I—I’m hungry—awful hungry!” 

Helen was plainly disturbed. 

“Sally—only a doughnut?” 

Sally nodded. 

“Then—it isn’t fair,” said Helen, with firm, but 
sorrowful conviction. “Sally, something must be 
done!” 

“There ain’t nothin’ can be done,” murmured 
Sally; then she fairly jumped, so sudden and 
vehement was the exclamation that fell from 
Helen’s lips. 

“T’ve got it! Didn’t that lady say we looked 
alike? I’m going to be you and you can be me, 
until—well, until a few days, anyway.” 

“Why, we can’t!” 

“Course we can; here, quick, come into this 
cubby-hole in the bushes. There, now, take off 
your dress and your hat—I’m going to put them 
on!” and she began tugging at the fastenings of 
her own pretty gown. 

Before the whirlwind of Helen’s determination 
Sally was powerless, and mechanically did as she 
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was bid. Her face was wreathed with smiles as she 
slipped into the unaccustomed dainty apparel, 
while Helen tried not to cry as she donned the 
dingy calico—she had already taken off her shoes 
and stockings and given them to Sally. 

“Now, when nurse comes back she'll take you 
home. Don’t say anything to her until she finds it 
out, then tell her you’ve come to take my place for 
a few days,” said Helen, with airy nonchalance. 
“Mamma’s gone; so’s Papa; they are not coming 
back until next Saturday. Maybe we'll change 
around again by that time,” she added, with the 
suggestion of a break in her voice. ‘Maybe I'll be 
hungry, then—oh, I most forgot—where do you 
live?” 

Sally walked stiffly out of their impromptu 
dressing-room, and switched her skirts happily, 
hugging the precious doll close to her heart. Helen 
followed slowly, cautiously picking her way among 
the small stones in her path. She remembered now 
she had often begged to go barefoot—she shouldn’t 
any more. 

“?Tain’t far; Tl show ye, it’s right through 
here,” said Sally, leading the way down the wind- 
ing path that led to the edge of the park, where 
a dismal street stretched its unattractive length. 
“There, do you see that little brown shanty with 
the gate on th’ ground ’side that rickety old fence? 
That’s it.” 

“That!’’ exclaimed Helen, in dismay, a world of 
woe in her voice. ‘Sally, I—I don’t know’s I have 
done just right”; then with a sudden remembrance 
of the doughnut dinner, “Yes, I have, too. It isn’t 
fair for me to have all the good things. It’s——” 
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At that moment the nurse appeared at the upper 
end of the path, consternation on her face, for the 
lengthening shadows told of approaching night. 

“Miss Helen, didn’t I tell you not to leave that 
tree? Come here at once,” she called, as she walked 
rapidly toward them. 

From sheer force of habit, the real but ragged 
Helen started to obey. 

“Go away, you dirty child. Don’t you know any 
more than to hang around your betters like this?” 
said the irate nurse, who had now reached the girls. 
She thrust aside the ragged child as she spoke, and 
taking the hand of the beautiful Sally, started off at 
a brisk pace through the park. 

Helen looked after them with a strange mixture 
of feelings; then she set herself to having a good 
time—such a very good time, with no nurse to 
bother. 

She buried her pink and white toes in the soft 
grass by the side of the path, then jumped in con- 
sternation as a cricket alighted on her feet. She 
played with the tame squirrels a little. She danced 
and capered about in forced hilarity until a small 
round stone and the ball of her foot came into pain- 
ful contact. Then she suddenly discovered that she 
was hungry. It was with a sinking heart that she 
started for the little brown house. 

For the first time she wondered what would be 
her reception in Sally’s home. She looked dubi- 
ously at the broken fence, and picked her way gin- 
gerly among the tin cans and dirty papers in front 
of the house; then she timidly opened the door. 

“Well, ye lazy thing, I should think ’twas time 
ye showed up. Where ye ben?” snarled a voice. 
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Helen’s face changed from white to red, but she 
said nothing. 

The woman advanced and shook her roughly. 

“Lost yer tongue, Sally? TI’ll see ’t ye find it! 
Where ye ben, I say?” 

Helen imperiously shook herself free. 

“Let me go—I’m not Sally!” 

At the tones of the girl’s voice, the woman 
started, then she laughed harshly. 

“Ain’t Sally? Well, my fine lady, what airs ye 
tryin’ to put on now? Yer’d better change yer 
clo’s fore ye say ’t ye ain’t Sally. Come—quit yer 
nonsense and tend to that brat of a baby; the little 
imp’s ben howlin’,” said she, giving the girl a brutal 
push. 

Helen flushed angrily. 

“J will thank you to keep your hands off from 
me. I am not your Sally. I am Helen Morton, 
come to take her place for a few days,” said the 
small maid, with the pomposity of eight years of 
absolute rule. 

The woman fell back limply, and dropped into 
a chair. 

“Well, I snum—if this don’t beat all? T’ll be Jjig- 
gered if it don’t! But where’s Sally—my Sally?” 
asked she, with suddenly awakened maternal solici- 
tude. ‘“Them’s her things,” pointing to the ragged 
gown. 

“She has gone to live in my house for a few 
days,” vouchsafed Helen, with dignity. “I didn’t 
think it was fair for me to have all the nice times.” 
Then she added anxiously, “I want to do just what 
she did, Mrs.—er—Mrs. Perkins. I'll take the baby 
if you wish me to.” 
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“Well, I'll be jiggered,” murmured the woman 
again. “So you’ve swapped places. What’ll yer 
ma say, and yer pa?” 

“They are away until Saturday. I—I am going 
back then,” said Helen. 

“Oh, ye be,” observed the woman with a sneer. 
“Well, I wouldn’t wonder if ye did,” and she threw 
back her head with another laugh. 

“Ts dinner nearly ready?” questioned Helen. 
“T’m hungry.” 

“Dinner!” screamed the woman, with a thump 
of her fist on the table. “Dinner! my fine Miss. 
We don’t have no dinner here. If ye git anythin’ 
ter eat, yer lucky. I guess the likes o’ you don’t 
know much how the rest of the world lives. Here, 
that’s what Sally’d have ter eat,” and she handed 
Helen a slice of stale bread with a piece of greasy 
sausage on it. 

Helen nibbled daintily at the edges of the bread, 
then laid it gently on the table. 

“J—I think, perhaps, after all, I am not so very 
hungry,” she said, faintly trying to be polite. 

At that moment half a dozen children of assorted 
ages and sizes burst noisily into the room. 

“Hi, Sal, I say—you’re mean—you run off!” 

Mrs. Perkins chuckled. | 

“Here, children, this ain’t yer real sister. It’s a 
gal what’s put on yer sister’s clo’s, an’ is goin’ ter 
play she’s Sally for awhile. Go up an’ kiss yer 
new sister—go on!” she urged, and pushed the mot- 
ley throng toward the dismayed Helen. 

The children caught the spirit of their mother’s 
words, though but half comprehending the mean- 
ing, and fell upon the poor, defenseless child with 
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a will, nearly smothering her in unwelcome caresses. 
Then they drew back and surveyed their new play- 
thing with yells of fiendish delight. But their 
shouts were ominously silenced at the sound of a 
step outside. The door flew open with a bang, and 
a big, evil-eyed man, much the worse for liquor, 
staggered into the room. The Perkins children 
scampered swiftly through the back door, leaving 
Helen alone in the middle of the floor. 

“Here, you dirty brat, git out o’ my way!” 
snarled he, giving Helen a cruel blow. 

The child cried out sharply, and Mrs. Perkins 
rushed quickly to the rescue. 

“Fool—you! ’Tain’t Sally! Don’t ye tech that 
gal—she’s rich! You'll be jugged if ye hurt her. 
Do you understand?—jugged!” 

The man looked up stupidly. “Jugged” was the 
only word that penetrated his dazed brain, but it 
was enough. He rose unsteadily to his feet, and 
slouched off into a corner. 

Mrs. Perkins turned, not unkindly, to the little 
girl. 

“See here, you’d better go home.” 

For an instant Helen looked longingly toward the 
door, then she shook her head. 

“No; Sally’s having a good time. I’m not going 
to have her fun spoiled. She has to have this all 
the time,” said the child, with a little shudder. “If 
you'll please show me to my room I'll go to bed.” 

The woman gave a short laugh. 

“All right; please yourself. Sat’day ain’t but two 
days off, anyhow. As fur yer room, my fine lady— 
there ’tis!” and she threw open a near-by door with 
a flourish. 
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Helen, with a dumfounded expression on her 
face, walked into a small, ill-smelling room having 
two or three straw mattresses and ragged quilts on 
the floor. 

“Here?” she gasped. ‘‘Where’s my bath?” 

The woman chuckled. 

“Ye c’n have yer pick of beds; the rest of us’ll 
take what’s left, seein’ you’re comp’ny. We don’t 
have no ‘barths.’ ” 

Tired nature conquered in the end, and when 
Mrs. Perkins glanced into the room twenty minutes 
later, Helen, still completely dressed, lay curled up 
like a kitten on the farthermost mattress. The 
little girl’s cheeks were tear-stained, and there was 
an unwonted moisture in Mrs. Perkins’ eyes as she 
went out to hunt up her own scattered brood. 

“Well, she’s a spunky little piece—I snum, she 
is!” said the woman, under her breath. 


2 


When nurse Susan had caught up Sally’s hand 
and walked off through the park so hurriedly, Sally 
had said nothing; but she hugged the beautiful doll 
close to her fast-beating heart, and watched with 
pleased interest her own feet in the pretty, shiny 
shoes, trying to keep pace with the nurse’s long 
strides. 

Susan was badly frightened. She had not real- 
ized how time was flying all the while she was chat- 
ting so pleasantly with her adored Jimmy, and now 
it was very late—much later than her young charge 
was allowed to be in the park. She remembered 
with a throb of relief that her mistress was not at 
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home. However, she was not the only one to blame 
—had not the child herself run away? 

“Miss Helen, you’re a naughty child to give nurse 
such a fright. What did you leave that tree for, 
and go and play with that dirty little girl?” No 
answer. 

“Miss Helen, answer me.” 

Still no reply. 

“Very well, you can be sulky, then, if you think 
that is a pretty way to behave,” said nurse Susan, 
not in the least surprised, for it was quite common 
for the heiress of the Morton millions to take refuge 
in dignified silence whenever her temper was ruffled. 

Susan hurried the child along, across the park, 
out the great gates, and down the avenue. By 
and by she turned abruptly and dragged the un- 
resisting Sally up a broad flight of marble steps 
and into a great hall filled with wonderful things. 

“There,” said she, hurriedly taking off the child’s 
hat, “run upstairs to the play-room, and Jane will 
bring up the dinner.” ‘Then she disappeared be- 
hind a beautiful curtain, leaving Sally alone. 

“Upstairs to the play-room,” murmured Sally to 
herself. “Dinner! that sounds good—but whar is 
it?” taking a step forward and peering into the 
great drawing-rooms. “Golly! Ain’t this bang 
up!” she exclaimed in subdued ecstasy, turning 
round and round that nothing might be lost. Then 
she spied the great stairway. “Gee! I’m goin’ t’ 
try fur it, anyhow—here goes!” and up the broad 
steps she pattered until she reached the hall. 

Doors, doors, everywhere; some shut—some 
open. Sally tiptoed along, her little feet sinking 
happily into the soft velvety carpets. Cautiously 
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and stealthily she peeped into every room, but 
found nothing illustrating her idea of a play-room 
until she had gone far down the hall. There she 
found a door wide open. In a trice she was inside 
the room, and on her knees in rapt devotion before 
a row of gorgeous dolls, each treasure seeming to 
her ecstatic gaze more altogether lovely than the 
others. 

Susan found her there when she and Jane came 
in a little later. For a few minutes the two women 
busied themselves about a table at the far side of 
the room, and the tinkle of china and silver came 
to Sally’s ears, and an enticing odor of food to her 
nostrils. 

“There, Miss Helen, come, it’s ready,” announced 
Susan crisply. “Tll warrant you can eat—if you 
can’t talk,” she added under her breath; then her 
tone changed to one of amazement as Sally came 
forward into the light. 

“For heaven’s sake, child—what a dirty face and 
hands! That’s what you get by playing with nasty 
little beggars. Come here at once,’ and she led 
Sally into the bathroom and subjected the offend- 
ing hands and face to a vigorous scrubbing. 
“There, run and eat your dinner.” 

Sally needed no second bidding. The two maids 
left the room just as she commenced to eat. When 
they returned, six minutes later, every vestige of 
food had disappeared save an infinitesimal portion 
on the way to Sally’s mouth. 

“Miss Helen!” exclaimed Susan in dismay, the 
minute she had opened the door. “What are you 
doing with that knife in your mouth? And where 
is your napkin?” she continued, as she advanced 
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into the room. “Why, child, have you forgotten 
all your manners?” Then she turned to Jane in 
bewilderment. 

“Jane, that midget has eaten every blessed thing 
on the table,” she exclaimed. 

At her first words, Sally had dropped the knife 
with a clatter. In a moment she had pushed back 
her chair and returned to the dolls in the corner. 
Susan looked after her with a growing fear in her 
eyes. 

“Jane,” said she in a low voice, “something’s the 
matter. That child doesn’t act like herself. She’s 
sick.” 

Jane sniffed. 

“Sick—and eat such a dinner? Pooh!” 

“Well, something ails her. I’m going to put her 
to bed, anyway,” and she followed Sally, and spoke 
to her with a kindness born of a nameless terror. 

“Come, dear, please come. Nurse wants you to 
come with her,” said she gently, surprised but re- 
_ lieved at the ehild’s ready obedience. 

Down the hall a little way, Susan pushed open a 
door. Sally found herself in a fairy-like room, 
which was furnished all in dainty blue and white, 
and contained a wonderful lace-draped bed. Then 
she felt Susan’s fingers working at the fastenings of 
her borrowed dress. A moment later the woman’s 
piercing scream ran through the house, and brought 
Jane to the door with a white, scared face. 

The forlorn figure of the child, clad in dirty, 
ragged and scanty undergarments, stood in defiant 
aggressiveness in the middle of the floor, while poor 
Susan, with bulging eyes, gazed in horrified fascina- 
tion at the singular transformation of Helen’s 
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dainty, lace-trimmed linen into the miserable gar- 
ments before her. 

Jane uttered a cry of terror, then strode into the 
room and peered into Sally’s face. The child bore 
the scrutiny with stolid indifference. 

“Susan, it isn’t Miss Helen at all!” screamed 
Jane, in horror. 

“What? Oh dear—Oh dear! I knew it—I knew 
it! What shall I do?” moaned Susan, rocking vio- 
lently back and forth, her apron over her head; 
then she stopped suddenly, and grasped the arm of 
the child with no gentle touch. 

“Quick—who are you? You bad, naughty girl! 
Where’s our own little Helen? You are not our 
Miss Helen!” 

“T didn’t say ’t I was.” 

“Well, who are you?” 

“Sally Perkins.” 

“But, where’s Miss Helen?” 

“Down t’ my house.” 

“Down to your house! Where’s that? Here— 
put on your dress and we'll go right after her, 
quick! How came you by this dress, anyway? It’s 
Miss Helen’s! What do you mean by such ac- 
tions?” The words followed each other in a swift 
torrent from Susan’s lips, but in attempting to put 
the dress over Sally’s head, the nurse met with un- 
expected resistance. 

“I ain’t goin’. I’m here to take her place fur a 
few days,” said Sally, airily, trying vainly to imi- 
tate the nonchalance of her young teacher, who had 
spoken these same words a short time before. 

“To take her place!” said Susan, stupidly. 

“Yeah; she’s got all the good things, an’ I hain’t 
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got none. We’ve swapped places fur a while, so’s 
I ¢’n have some.” 

For a moment the two women were stupefied at 
the child’s audacity. Susan was the first to recover. 
It was with no gentle hand that she tried again to 
put on the child’s dress. 

“Swapped places, indeed! We'll see about that! 
Here, put on your duds at once, and we'll go after 
Miss Helen straightway.” 

“I won’t tell ye whar I live!” said the small girl, 
with a shrewd glance. 

“Won't? Well, I reckon you will. I guess whip- 
ping will make you tell.” 

The child threw back her head and laughed 
shrilly. 

“Aw right—try it. I ain’t ’fraid o’ that—I’m 
used t’ it!” said she, by a quick movement baring 
her shoulders and back to show the red ridges and 
purple blotches of recent blows. 

The women shuddered involuntarily, and Susan’s 
voice was almost gentle when she spoke. 

“See here, little girl, we don’t want to hurt you, 
but we must have our Miss Helen back to-night. 
Come, tell us where you live, and we'll give you 
something nice.” 

“Don’t want it—had ’nuf fur supper,” said Sally 
indifferently, her eyes wandering in mild curiosity 
around the room. 

Susan’s heart sank. This was indeed a most im- 
possible child. 

“But we must have Miss Helen; her mamma is 
coming home, and she’ll want her little girl,” ven- 
tured Susan, in an attempt to reach the possible 
heart of this obdurate young person. 
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Sally grew impatient. 

“See here, her ma’s comin’ back Sat’day, ain’t 
she?” 

Susan nodded in dumb surprise. 

“Well, Helen said how I could have her good 
times ’til then, an’ I’m goin’ to. I sha’n’t tell ye 
whar I live till Sat’day mornin’, then [ll take ye 
there, an’ ye c’n bring Helen back. She said she’d 
come back when her ma did, an’ swap back agin’— 
so there!” 

Clearly there was nothing else to be done. It 
would be but a day and two nights, anyway, for it 
was now Thursday evening. The two frightened 
women were utterly powerless in the hands of this 
small but obstinate piece of humanity. The only 
way they could hope to retain their positions in 
the family service was to keep the whole thing a 
secret. If it ever reached the madam’s ears, they 
knew but too well what would be the consequences. 
But it was with a heart filled with bitter resent- 
ment that Susan finally succumbed, and proceeded 
with her task of disrobing the child. 

She handled the pitifully forlorn garments gin- 
gerly, and gave them to Jane as soon as possible, 
with the short order, “Burn ’em up,” then she led 
the way into the sumptuously appointed bath room 
adjoining Miss Helen’s bedchamber. The tub of 
warm water filled Sally with dismay. 

“Tll be drownded!” she screamed, as Susan 
pushed her struggling arms and legs under the 
water. 

“No, you won’t; but you'll be clean—for once, 
anyway!” declared Susan grimly. 

Half an hour later, Sally, in a dainty white night- 
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gown, with six dolls hugged to her doll-hungry 
heart, sank into the soft depths of that wonderful 
lace-draped bed. 

The next day was a dream of bliss to Sally, but 
it more nearly resembled a nightmare to poor Susan 
and Jane. The child early discovered that the two 
women wished to keep her identity a secret, and she 
shrewdly suspected the reason; therefore, she ruled 
the two frightened maids with a rod of iron, from 
morning till night. She insisted on doing every- 
thing that Helen would have done, even to driving 
in the park behind the pompous coachman; and 
she reveled all day in toys and dolls and good things 
to eat. 

Early Saturday morning, Sally, clothed in clean, 
half-worn garments of Helen’s, started for the little 
brown house. When just in sight of the shanty, 
the little girl darted ahead, and rushed into the 
house to emerge, a moment later, leading a very 
white, tired-looking Helen by the hand. 

With a cry of joy, Susan clasped the child in her 
arms, then hastily throwing over Helen’s shoulders 
a cape, which she had brought to hide the calico 
dress, caught her hand and hurried her away. 

“T’ve had a nawful good time,” called Sally after 
them. “TI hope yer’ll wanter swap agin, sometime!” 

Nurse tightened her clasp and hurried faster. It 
was not until they were almost home that she 
spoke, and then her voice trembled with feeling. 

“Miss Helen, dear, I suppose you did not mean 
any harm, but you’ve given me a terrible fright. 
If—you tell Mamma where you’ve been, nurse will 
be sent away,” she finished wistfully. 

“T’ll not tell Mamma yet awhile,” said Helen, 
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wearily, “but, nurse, I am so hungry. Can’t I have 
luncheon right away?” 

“You blessed lamb!” murmured Susan, and from 
that moment devoted herself so assiduously to her 
young charge, that by night, when Papa and 
Mamma came, the little girl was her own bright 
self again. 

The next day was Sunday. Helen, arrayed in 
spotless white, entered her Sunday school class with 
a sweetly serious face, and took her seat by the 
teacher. She did not always listen very heedfully, 
but to-day something attracted her attention at the 
very first. 

“Yes, we are all God’s children,” said the sweet- 
faced lady softly. ‘We are all brothers and sisters. 
Each one of you here is a sister to the others, and 
you should treat each other lovingly and unsel- 
fishly!”” 

Helen looked up quickly. 

“Are all little girls my sisters?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Poor little girls that wear old clothes, and don’t 
have any good times?” she persisted. 

“Yes—why, yes, dear,” said the teacher, a little 
hesitatingly, as she saw the strained look on the 
young face. In a moment she had changed the 
subject—but Helen’s thoughts had not changed. 

All the way home the child pondered many 
things. Sally’s lot in life was bad enough, anyway, 
when Sally was just another little girl that she 
knew; but if Sally was a sister, it was serious, then, 
indeed. Clearly, it could not be right for one sis- 
ter to have so much and another so little. 

Sunday, Helen was allowed to eat dinner in the 
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great dining-room with her father and mother, and 
it was always a dearly prized treat; but to-day she 
came to the table with a grave face. Her soup and 
fish were sent away untouched, ‘and then she spoke. 

“Mamma, please, I’d like a doushnue 4 

“A what, my child?” 

“A doughnut. % 

“But, my dear, I can’t let you have so silly a 
thing as that. Little girls should eat their dinner 
as it is set before them.” 

“But, Mamma, a doughnut is all that Sally has, 
and I don’t think I ought to have any more than 
she has.” 

“My dear child, what can you mean? Who is 
Sally?” 

“She is my sister, and she lives in a mean little 
house and doesn’t have anything for dinner but 
a doughnut, while I have all these nice things. It 
isn’t fair,” said Helen earnestly, with deeply flush- 
ing cheeks. 

Mr. Morton raised his eyebrows and glanced at 
his wife with a twinkle. 

“My dear, do you happen to know of any social- 
istic community near here? Er—have you exam- 
ined our daughter’s reading matter, lately?” 

“Oh, hush, dear,” replied his wife, with a low 
laugh. “I can’t imagine what the child means, but 
I'll try to find out after dinner.” Then to her 
daughter, gently, “Eat your dinner now, darling. 
We will see what can be done for Sally by and 
by.” 

Visitors came after dinner, and the matter en- 
tirely slipped Mrs. Morton’s mind. She was start- 
lingly reminded of it, however, the next morning, 
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when her young daughter appeared in the break- 
fast-room clad in an old, outgrown dress, with feet 
and ankles that were guiltless of covering. 

“Why, Helen!” murmured the lady; “why are 
you wearing that dress, and where are your shoes 
and stockings?” 

“Mamma, I can’t be wearing pretty things all 
day, when Sally hasn’t any.” 

Mr. Morton glanced helplessly at his wife, then 
picked the little girl up and set her on his knee. 

“Helen, dear, tell me what all this is about,” said 
he gently. 

“Tt’s Sally Perkins, Papa. She lives in a mean 
little house the other side of the park. Her mamma 
is horrid to her, and her papa gets drunk and strikes 
her, and she never has anything good. She is my 
sister, and I’m not going to be happy unless she 
is.’ And two big tears rolled down the flushed 
cheeks and rivaled the flashing diamond on Papa’s 
finger. 

“Helen,” said Mr. Morton very gravely, “Papa and 
Mamma will go to see your little friend right away. 
We will put her in some school where she can have 
plenty to eat and wear, and where she will be 
happy all the day long. Now if we do that, will 
you go upstairs and put on your own pretty dress 
and shoes, and be our dear, precious, sunny little 
daughter once again, with no more teasing for 
doughnut dinners?” 

Helen dimpled into radiant smiles, and kissed her 
father straight on the lips. 

“You old darling—I’'ll go this very minute.” And 
she rushed joyously from the room. 

When she was gone, Mr. Morton drew a long 
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breath and looked whimsically at his wife, who still 
sat in dumb amazement. 

“My dear,” he said, “for heaven’s sake, keep that 
blessed child from knowing where her other forty 
or fifty thousand sisters of the same sort in this be- 
nighted city live.” 
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